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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
1890. 


I.— The Order of Words in Greek. 


By THOMAS DWIGHT GOODELL, 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


WHOEVER would appreciate fully a piece of literature in 
any language must be able to appreciate the artistic form. 
The story may be interesting, the drama impressive; the 
speech may move, and the portrayal of human life in action 
and passion may be recognized as profoundly true; but if 
Homer remains merely an artless prose, and Sophokles a 
rather crabbed prose, and Demosthenes the kind of prose 
found in those translations which some students depend 
upon, then the artistic form is wholly missed. It is no 
wonder that people who have missed this think the classical 
literature overestimated, and doubt the value of classical 
studies, holding that translations are as good as the originals. 
It is the importance of form that renders imperative the 
nearest practicable approach to the ancient pronunciation 
and to the ancient rendering of verse. Now the order of 
words, in both prose and poetry, not only is a large factor 
in literary form in the higher sense, but is obviously one of 
the means for the simple expression of thought, apart from 
any purpose that can be called artistic. In plain unimagina- 
tive prose, one order may give a very different meaning from 
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another. It is clear that one who cares really to understand 
an author, whether in Greek, Latin, or a modern tongue, 
needs a lively sense of the shades of thought and feeling 
which the order conveyed to the native. 

But in the endeavor to acquire this with regard to Greek 
the student gets little help from books or from teachers. 
The ordinary grammars and other text-books barely touch the 
subject. Occasionally an editor calls attention to the order 
in a passage; but when this is done at all it not infrequently 
happens that the order is interpreted wrongly. The latest 
instance of this that has come to my attention is in Verrall’s 
edition of the Agamemnon, as noted by Campbell in his 
review of that book.! Verrall’s interpretation of line 15 is 
based on the assumption that ὕπνῳ at the end of the line 
has the place of emphasis, on which Campbell truly remarks, 
“The place of emphasis in a senarius is not the last foot, 
but the first.” Even Rehdantz-Blass in their edition of the 
Philippics, an edition in general most admirable, err now and 
then in this respect, as will be shown later. If we go to the 
ancient critics and read the treatise of Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos περὶ συνθέσεως ὀνομάτων, we recognize indeed a keen 
observer and analyzer, whose subject includes that of order, 
and whose clear exposition is instructive in many directions. 
But his point of view is different from ours. He was a Greek 
writing for Greeks, or at least for those who were already 
familiar with the language as a living speech. We are barba- 
rians, obliged to learn the language from books. What he 
assumes to be already in his reader’s possession, perfect 
familiarity with all ordinary ways of arranging words, an 
immediate instinctive feeling for the different effects pro- 
duced by different orders, — just this it is which the modern 
student lacks and wishes to acquire. Besides, with all his 
keenness in the analysis of details, Dionysios apparently 
failed to see certain matters of more importance. The 
greater part of his treatise deals with euphony; but euphony 
has less to do with determining the order, at least in prose, 
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than forces of another sort. Among modern scholars who 
have treated the subject connectedly, Kiihner in his Ausfiihr- 
liche Grammatik devotes to it several sections, which con- 
tain some good observations; but the main principles there 
laid down prove of no practical value, even if one can admit 
that they are sound. Professor Short’s Essay on the Order 
of Words in Attic Greek Prose, prefixed to the American 
edition of Yonge’s English-Greek lexicon, is a learned collec- 
tion of examples, but so arranged as to be of little use, even 
as a collection of material, and bringing to light no such 
general principles and practical precepts as the learner wants. 
In Henri Weil’s Order of Words in the Ancient Languages 
Compared with the Modern, well known in this country 
through the recent translation by President Charles W. 
Super, we find something far better. As might be expected 
from a scholar of such wide knowledge and sound judgment, 
this little book may truly be called, in the words of the trans- 
lator's preface, “δ lucid and systematic introduction to the 
study of the whole question. Even if we dissent from his 
conclusions in part or in whole, we cannot read his book 
without being stimulated to further research.” I gladly ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to the little work for stimulus 
and suggestion, as well as for much instruction, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the author's presentation of the matter ap- 
pears to me in some parts inadequate and in some erroneous.! 

The fundamental thesis of Weil is substantially as follows.” 
The order of words reproduces the order of thought, is regu- 
lated by the order of ideas; in Latin and Greek this order of 
ideas may be, and usually is, independent of the syntactical 
order, while in French and English, owing to lack of inflec- 
tions, the order of syntax and of thought are usually in close 
agreement; but in ancient and modern languages alike the 
order of words and the order of thought are identical ; hence, 
in translating from one language to another, since the order 


1The chapter on Latin order in the last edition of Allen and Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar also furnished some suggestions, although part of the statements 
there made certainly do not apply to Greek. 

2Pp. 26 ff, also 36 f. of translation. 
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of thought is the important thing, while the syntactical dress 
is of minor value, one should preserve so far as possible the 
order of the original, changing the syntax for that purpose as 
much as may be necessary, He then proceeds to Inquire what 
notions naturally bevin the sentence, what notions wisturally 
close it, in ancient and madern Janyuayes alike; what, in a 
word, is the natural order of thought, and why. Jn this 
manner he arrives at bis explanation of the order of words, 
Now if, we look first at Jis practical precegA with revard to 
translation, and try to apply it, nut ty a selerted sentence 
here and there, but to continuous paves, we are struck with 
the fact that often with the best of intention and endeavor 
we come out with a form in which, while we have preserved 
the original order, we have disturted the onyinal thought, 
Indeed, Wel} hirsself modifies the assertion “that nen think 
and express themscives in the same order, whether they spcuk 
a modern language or use one of the ancent lengueyes,” by 
adding distinctly that the assertion Is nut ebououite, and by 
gusting from Voltaire sume τη“. excersions? fle at- 
tributes the executions tu the tyranny of sintey, wee hes 
Jed ty the sacriice of the etiarel march A iceus.  Joat ny 
one woud have ccemed Voltare’s gracr on eny Wey 8,61. 
yal, had not tue Greek orecy, Cicer y nA the pone, Loon 
taken as the norm of neture. Ju our wores, tucre ore 
Cases —they are in truts tog numeruus to le «ed χει: 
tivns—iIn Wiauts the naturel mscern grocer of iceus «flere 
marmeciy from the meture: θὰ orcer  Jout now κα ue 
examine in what sense it is true teat “tue orcer of iGcot ib 
δον by the oracr of woras 7. that “teis ποεῖ, Of sacas 
exists in “Ὡς του rsef uctore Mt heb Leen οὐδ αι ot 
grammatica: forms.” es enaering itG the aust tact 
Question at ty the wossiu | md fa severe! ἱκόν οι, Tho wut 
@0C lene nae. Ἂ is σέ δῖ, ΤΑΝ αὶ itet ab ina Ge uy teary 
cCuture. trving 4 exurests ins Tugun’ αὶ ἃ od alle tonal, 
aut @ separation. Yo Ἐλιοΐε at el. emsth αὶ πὶ Glee Lag 
ugut to affect our iuves pation. Jue iacat te oe Cnty ce 
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of thought is the important thing, while the syntactical dress 
is of minor value, one should preserve so far as possible the 
order of the original, changing the syntax for that purpose as 
much as may be necessary. He then proceeds to inquire what 
notions naturally begin the sentence, what notions naturally 
close it, in ancient and modern languages alike; what, in a 
word, is the natural order of thought, and why. In this 
manner he arrives at his explanation of the order of words. 
Now if we look first at his practical precept with regard to 
translation, and try to apply it, not to a selected sentence 
here and there, but to continuous pages, we are struck with 
the fact that often with the best of intention and endeavor 
we come out with a form in which, while we have preserved 
the original order, we have distorted the original thought. 
Indeed, Weil himself modifies the assertion “that men think 
and express themselves in the same order, whether they speak 
a modern language or use one of the ancient languages,” by 
adding distinctly that the assertion is not absolute, and by 
quoting from Voltaire some marked exceptions! He at- 
tributes the exceptions to the tyranny of syntax, which has 
led to the sacrifice of the natural march of ideas. But no 
one would have deemed Voltaire’s order in any way unnatu- 
ral, had not the Greek order, clearly not the same, been 
taken as the norm of nature. In other words, there are 
cases —they are in truth too numerous to be called excep- 
tions —in which the natural modern order of ideas differs 
markedly from the natural ancient order. But now let us 
examine in what sense it is true that “the order of ideas is 
shown by the order of words’’; that “this march of ideas 
exists in the thought itself before it has been clothed in 
grammatical forms.” Without entering into the abstract 
question as to the possibility of a separation between thought 
and language, it is certain that in man as modified by literary 
culture, trying to express his thoughts in a cultivated tongue, 
such a separation, if it exists at all, exists in a degree too 
slight to affect our investigation. The ideas to be embodied 
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in a sentence do not first arise unembodied in the mind, 
arranged in a definite order, and then seek to be expressed 
in words in that order. Idea and word commonly present 
themselves together. The process may often be this. A 
thought enters the mind instantaneously, not fully drawn out 
in grammatical form, not yet sufficiently embodied in words 
to be communicable to others, but typified to the mind by a 
single word or phrase, or perhaps by an imaginary visual 
image, as a diagram or a picture, or even by a combination 
of musical sounds — by something which, while it symbolizes 
and enables the mind to hold fast the entire thought, yet 
really expresses only the central notion, and that perhaps 
vaguely. Thought and symbol become subjects of conscious- 
ness together, and the process of elaborating and defining 
the thought is identical at every step with the process of 
embodying it fully in words. In the final communicable form 
the germinal idea may stand first or last or elsewhere, nor 
has the order of time in the successive steps of definition 
any influence whatever on the final order of words. In no 
sense, In fact, can the order of ideas in a sentence be regarded 
as something either temporally or logically independent of 
words, as possessed of a separate individuality to whose 
claims the order of words is accommodated. Though separa- 
ble in thought, the idea and its representative word are never 
sufficiently separated in experience to affect the question in 
hand. The order of words and that of ideas are indeed 
identical because of the impossibility of divorcing them. 
The order of words simply represents the order in which 
the writer or speaker chose for various reasons to bring his 
ideas before the mind of another. Only in this sense can 
Weil's doctrine as to the relation between the order of words 
and that of ideas be accepted both as true and as offering 
solid ground from which to investigate further. And is it 
not equally true that the order of ideas is to some extent 
determined by the order of words? For the customs of the 
thinker’s language are antecedent to the individual thinker, 
‘and in conveying ideas in language, no one can escape the 
influence of these customs. Thus we are again brought 
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back to the fact that the customs of languages differ greatly 
in respect to verbal order; that an order common in any 
tongue is entirely natural to the native users of that 
tongue, though it comes to seem natural to the foreigner 
of differing idiom only after long familiarity. What we are 
seeking is, in fact, such a statement of the Greek customs 
regarding verbal order, and of the principles that underlie 
those customs, as shall, while reducing to the minimum the 
differences between the Greek order and that familiar to us, 
assist us to acquire as nearly as possible the feeling for Greek 
order which the native had. The Greek order differs dis- 
tinctly even from the Latin. It is a pity that Weil, who is 
of course perfectly conscious of these differences, made no 
attempt to tell us what they are or to what they are due; in 
fact, does not in his essay even mention their existence. 
This in itself tends to impair our confidence in his results. 
One great merit, however, Weil's essay has. It points out 
clearly the principle that the order of syntax must be sepa- 
rated in thought from the order of ideas, and was by both 
Greeks and Romans freely separated in practice. This is 
the first sure step, and is a long one, towards an understand- 
ing of Greek and Latin order. This step is due to Weil, who 
developed, modified, and applied to the classic languages, as 
he himself tells us,! a principle which had been stated for 
German by the grammarians Herling and K. F. Becker.” 

In endeavoring to carry the investigation farther, our start- 
ing-point is the principle arrived at above: The order of 
words represents the order in which the speaker or writer 
chose, for various reasons, to bring his ideas before the mind 
of another. It is true that in much writing and in more 
speaking the order cannot be considered the result of deliber- 


10.c. p. 16. 

2In the 11th edition (1876) of Becker’s Handbuch der deutschen Sprache the 
doctrine in question is stated in the following terms. After defining and distin- 
guishing the “ grammatische Form des Satzes und der Satzverhiltnisse” and the 
“logische Form des Gedankens und der Begriffe,” he says: “ Die logische Form 
des Gedankens und der Begriffe wird durch die Besonung und durch die Worffolge 
bezeichnet.” He then points out that often the logical form and the grammatical 
form are more or less independent of each other. 
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ate choice ; one merely adopts a current formula without real 
thought on the subject. But that only takes us one step far- 
ther back, for what was the origin of the formula? The 
varieties of order current in any language are all the result of 
psychological action continued through generations of speak- 
ers and writers. They are always liable to some degree of 
conscious modification by like action in the mind of the indi- 
vidual ; and in a given sentence — unless it be very simple — 
proceeding from one who has anything to say that is worth 
listening to, the element of custom and that of individual 
choice are both likely to be present. We have then to inquire 
into the character of this mental action, which must be now 
in ourselves of essentially the same nature as in ancient 
Greece, even if it should prove to be not the same in all 
details. The difference between the results of this action in 
Greek and English is due mainly, if not in the last analysis 
wholly, to difference of material in the two languages. More- 
over, although this action is often well-nigh unconscious, yet in 
careful composition we can observe it in ourselves without 
difficulty. What, in such a case, is the situation? We wish 
to communicate something, as an emotion, a narrative, a com- 
mand, an argument; we wish to make the communication as 
effective, for the purpose in view, as the medium, or our 
command of the medium, will permit. Here are three 
elements to be considered. That which is to be communi- 
cated in each instance 1s known, —must be known before 
it can be communicated ; this is intended to produce a defi- 
nite effect on another mind, whose capacity and limitations, 
of inner nature or outward circumstance, are also known, or 
must be assumed as known; the medium 15 language, that 
portion of the resources of English, Greek, or whatever it 
may be, which the individual in question has at command. 
It is evident that the communication may vary infinitely in 
form with the variation of one or more of these elements. 
Therefore in estimating the fitness of a given order, as well 
as in endeavoring to ascertain the reasons for its adoption, 
none of the three can be left out of account. Yet as human 
nature is fundamentally the same, that factor — the character 
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and circumstances of the person or persons addressed —is 
perhaps more nearly constant than either of the other two. 
Now language has one dominating characteristic — whose 
far-reaching significance Lessing first made evident in his 
Laokoon — namely, that it is conditioned primarily in time. 
That is, its constituent parts, uttered sounds or their written 
signs, are not apprehended simultaneously, as are the forms 
and colors in space which are the constituent parts of a work 
in the domain of the arts of design, but succeed each other in 
time. Lessing discussed the differences which follow from 
this fact between poetry and the arts of design. On the 
same characteristic depends all rhythm in language, as well 
as a great variety of means for rhetorical effect, and on it 
depends the importance of the order of words, which is the 
order of ideas. With diction, or the choice of words for con- 
veying ideas, we are not at present concerned, though it may 
be stated that a predetermined order may influence both the 
choice and the grammatical form of words.!_ But given the 
suitable words for expressing a complex thought, it is evi- 
, dent that the effect produced by these may differ much with 
the order of succession in which they are brought before the 
mind. One order may conduce to clearness of apprehension, 
another may mystify ; one may lay special force on a single 
word, another may distribute the emphasis; one may present 
the separate ideas primarily as a series of details, another 
may so present the same details that they shall be felt rather 
as forming a whole. In the trite line, Parturiunt montes, 
nascetur ridiculus mus, the fun lies partly in the fact that the 
great expectations raised by the first two words are not 
wholly dashed until the very last syllable. In reverse order 
the statement that ‘a mouse, funny little creature, is about 
to be born, for the mountains are even now in labor,’ though 
conveyed in a Latin hexameter as good as that of Horace, 
would scarcely have raised a smile. In the lines, 
Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 


Who is the owner ἢ The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


1Cf. Dion. Hal. περὶ συνθέσεως, 6. 
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could Emerson have caused his main idea to strike home 
with equal force by any arrangement whereby it should be 
followed instead of preceded by the idea of the first couplet? 
To enumerate all possible combinations and assign reasons 
for each would be an endless task. One might as well try to 
enumerate all possible melodies. But if we can ascertain the 
principles underlying the varieties that are most common and 
most characteristic, we shall be on the right road towards the 
desired goal; namely, the acquisition of the feeling for order 
which the Greeks had. To this end it is especially desirable 
to find out, if we can, wherein their feeling was different 
from our own, as well as wherein it agreed with ours. 

Inferring now from our own mental action, we may say that 
in Greek, as in modern languages, the considerations that 
affect order fall under three heads. 

First, syntactic. — The order is a means of indicating gram- 
matical relations, and is in part determined by the necessity 
of making those relations clear. ‘The boy saw the man; 
the man saw the boy.’ These sentences are alike in every- 
thing but order, yet they differ in meaning, since the order, 
and that alone, tells which is subject and which object. Nat- 
urally a slightly inflected tongue is forced to make a wider 
use of position for this purpose than one rich in inflections, 
In Chinese position must do everything for syntax ; English 
depends on the same means to a considerable extent ; German 
less. The more the resources of position are drawn upon for 
this purpose, the narrower must be the range of other uses 
which it can serve. Greek is well supplied with grammatical 
apparatus of another sort; yet even here the use of order to 
denote syntax was by no means unimportant. The position 
of the article with reference to its noun is necessarily con- 
fined within narrow limits, if ambiguity is to be avoided. So 
with an adjective or modifying genitive or pronoun; one may 
precede or follow the other according to circumstances, and a 
word or words may intervene, if the relation is not thereby 
obscured ; but the limits are narrow. σοφὸς ὁ ἀνήρ and 
ὁ σοφὸς ἀνήρ we early learn to distinguish. The preposition 
cannot be widely separated from its object, and usually pre- 
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cedes. The adverb must ordinarily be near the word it mod- 
ifies ; some, like adverbial καί and οὐδέ, must immediately pre- 
cede the word or phrase modified, only yap and one or two 
other particles being allowed to separate them ; δή must, with 
a like exception, immediately follow the word emphasized, if 
one is to know on what its force is thrown; διὰ ταῦτα δὴ 
φήσει τίς με ἐξαμαρτάνειν is clearly different from διὰ ταῦτα 
φήσει δή τίς με ἐξαμαρτάνειν. If it be asked what it was that 
established these rules, it would in some cases be difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer. Accident, or the effect of some 
long-forgotten fact in a word's earlier history, may have fixed 
one order rather than another as normal. Thus we have a 
list of post-positive words, — ἄν, yap, οὖν, δέ, μέν, and the 
rest. How did it come about that one said τὸν ἑαυτοῦ παῖδα 
διδάσκεται but ἐκείνον τὸν παῖδα SidacKxerac? The stereo- 
typing process is sometimes traceable, sometimes not ; but if 
usage is well settled, it is easy to learn, and by practice such 
conventionalities may come to seem a matter of course. On 
the other hand, there is logical ground in the nature of 
thought for the rule that the conjunction, if coordinating, 
stands between the coordinated members, and if connecting 
a subordinate to a leading clause, begins the former. The 
relative, too, whether pronoun or adverb, naturally begins its 
clause, since it partakes of the nature of the conjunction. 
Without going farther into details, these and like rules may 
be included in our first group, named as above. 

Second, rhetorical, — The order is influenced by the desire 
so to present the elements of the communication that the 
reader or listener shall, with the least possible effort, conceive 
them in the relations to each other, apart from those of syn- 
tax, and especially in the relative weight and importance 
intended by the author. Of course order is not the only 
means to this end, often not the principal means. In a lan- 
guage like Chinese it would seem that all the resources of 
order must be consumed in another function, and that posi- 
tion could not possibly indicate rhetorical relations. In 
English we are much restricted in this regard by the lack of 
inflection, so that we are compelled to rely largely, for rhetor- 
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ical effects, on the stress and intonation of the living voice ; 
and the choice of words and figures of speech must ordinarily 
play a more important part than position in such effects. 
Yet every one is conscious that, apart from and beyond the 
requirements of syntax, relation and proportion as well as 
lucidity depend greatly on the order. This is true of the 
arrangement of the larger divisions of an entire piece; the 
same principle holds good in the arrangement of the members 
of a compound sentence, and in the arrangement of the words 
within each clause. The rich verbal and participial inflection 
in Greek favors a complexity of sentence structure which 
would be clumsy in English ; but the order of clauses differs 
little from that in English, if we except the one principle — 
which is, it is true, of very frequent application—that the 
relative clause in Greek, whether introduced by pronoun or 
adverb, strongly tends to precede the demonstrative, while in 
English the tendency is strongly the other way. Yet even 
here the difference often lies merely in the fact that, while 
Greek omits the so-called antecedent, we insert it before the 
relative, and thus incorporate the relative clause within the 
other. The tendency to the periodic strycture, by which 
the principal verb is reserved till the very close, after all modi- 
fiers of both subject and predicate, a tendency so familiar to us 
in Latin, is hardly more prominent in Greek than in our own 
tongue. It is within the clause that differences of order are 
most marked as between ancient and modern languages, and 
it is therefore with the order of words within the clause that 
we are now most concerned. And here of course, from its 
fulness of inflections, Greek enjoys far greater freedom than 
English. Where we must say, ‘The man saw the boy,’ Greek 
can say equally well, τὸν παῖδα εἶδεν ὁ ἀνήρ, Tov παῖδα ὁ ἀνὴρ 
εἶδεν, εἶδεν ὁ ἀνὴρ τὸν παῖδα, without changing syntax in the 
least, but with very different rhetorical effect. If in English 
the syntax is changed for the purpose of changing the order, 
while in some cases the sense is not thereby affected, in others 
the rhetorical effect is altered completely. It is the great 
advantage of Greek on this side, that while the relations in- 
dicated by syntax remain unchanged, proportion and empha- 
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sis may be varied almost at will by varying the order alone. 
Let us take passages from several authors, of differing style 
and content, and see what may be learned from the order 
there followed. 

And first how does one proceed in placing before his reader 
a lucid definition? The following examples from Aristotle 
are in part quoted by Weil, but with a somewhat different 
explanation! ἀρετή ἐστι μὲν δύναμις, ws δοκεῖ, ποριστικὴ 
ἀγαθῶν καὶ φυλακτική, καὶ δύναμις εὐεργετικὴ πολλῶν καὶ 
μεγάλων, καὶ πάντων περὶ πάντα (Rhet. I, 9). Here is a 
communication uncolored by emotion, aiming simply at clear- 
ness and precision.. The central thing logically is the quality 
to be defined, ἀρετή, and this is put first. Next follows the 
copula, which introduces the elements of the definition, μέν 
giving us warning that this statement of the essential nature 
of ἀρετή is to be followed up by another remark about it, and 
that this remark will contain a statement in some degree con- 
trasted, according to the Greek conception, with that essen- 
tial nature. Of the elements of the definition that one is 
placed first which denotes the general conception, δύναμις, so 
that we now have the statement that ἀρετή is a form of power; 
after which ws δοκεῖ marks parenthetically the author’s cau- 
tious and tentative manner of statement. Then follow, in 
the strict order of their importance to the definition, the words 
which particularize and restrict that statement. “ἀρετή is a 
power which frocures something, namely good things, and also 
preserves them; it is a power which works bencfactions, many 
and great, in fact universally.’ The term analytical, applied 
to this order by Weil, is exactly appropriate ; it is the order 
which in like cases a philosopher writing English would fol- 
low, so far as the language permits. Let us accompany 
Aristotle a little farther, not stopping now for every detail, 
but leaving those which may be more conveniently discussed 
later. μέρη δὲ ἀρετῆς δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρία, etc. ; ‘divisions of 
ἀρετή are δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρία, and the rest.’ This is the state- 
ment which μέν warned us to expect, put over against the 
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definition of the nature of ἀρετή, and again the logically cen- 
tral or most important idea of the new statement is placed 
first. He goes on: ἀνάγκη δὲ μεγίστας εἶναι ἀρετὰς τὰς τοῖς 
ἄλλοις χρησιμωτάτας, εἴπερ ἐστὶν ἡ ἀρετὴ δύναμις εὐεργετική. 
In this last clause why is ἐστιν put immediately after the 
conjunction, although he is quoting the very definition given 
above? εἴπερ and the connection of thought inform us. ‘It 
must be,’ he says, ‘that the greatest virtues are those most 
- useful to others, if indeed virtue really is, as was asserted, 
δύναμις εὐεργετική. In its new context the copula receives 
a new logical importance; we indicate this by stress, or by a 
supporting adverb; Aristotle did the same by putting ἐστι 
first. He goes on: διὰ τοῦτο τοὺς δικαίους καὶ ἀνδρείους 
μάλιστα τιμῶσιν" ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἐν πολέμῳ, ἡ δὲ καὶ ἐν εἰρήνῃ 
χρήσιμος ἄλλοις. . .. ἔστι δὲ δικαιοσύνη μὲν ἀρετὴ δι᾿ ἣν 
τὰ αὑτῶν ἕκαστοι ἔχουσι, καὶ ὡς ὁ νόμος, ἀδικία δὲ δι᾿ ἣν τὰ 
ἀλλότρια, οὐχ ὡς ὁ νόμος. Here again the position of ἔστι 
at the beginning is appropriate to its logical importance. 
‘People honor in the highest degree the just; δικαιοσύνη is 
in its essence — or, the definition of δικαιοσύνη is — the virtue 
whereby people have severally their own.’ As before, the 
logical value of the elements of the definition diminishes - 
towards the end, although here the simplest and at the same 
time most accurate rendering of the same definition in English 
follows exactly the opposite order. But of this later; mean- 
time why does διὰ τοῦτο begin its clause? It is not an ele- 
ment of a definition, but it is clearly a highly important 
element in marking the progress of the thought. The state- 
ment τοὺς δικαίους καὶ ἀνδρείους μάλιστα τιμῶσιν is founded 
upon the preceding statement μεγίστας εἶναι ἀρετὰς τὰς 
χρησιμωτάτας, and therefore naturally follows it in time. 
διὰ τοῦτο is the element which tells us the nature of the 
relation subsisting between the two assertions, τοῦτο referring 
back to and standing for the former. The logical value of 
the pronoun is analogous to that of a conjunction or to that 
of a relative ; its position is determined by like considerations. 
The logical importance of that which marks the connections 
and relations of thought must indeed generally equal or out- 
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weigh the logical importance of any single element of either 
member whose connection or relation is denoted thereby, 
and its natural place is ordinarily between the two members. 
Hence the regularity with which the copula and γίγνομαι 
stand between the subject and predicate, provided no other 
consideration comes in to disturb, either by giving these 
words a fuller meaning or by causing other words to assume 
more importance and crowd them into a later place. 

Again, let us examine Aristotle's definition of tragedy. 
ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, 
μέγεθος ἐχούσης, ἡδυσμένῳ λόγῳ, χωρὶς ἑκάστου τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν 
τοῖς μορίοις, δρώντων καὶ οὐ δι’ ἀπαγγελίας (Poet. ch. 6). Here 
_ is the same kind of analysis, proceeding from the general to 
the particular. As before, also, the preceding context, to 
which we are referred by οὖν, justifies the position of ἔστιν. 
The progress of the discussion thus far has included tragedy, 
and led up to the point where the question is not so much 
what ¢ragedy is, but rather what tragedy zs, in view of the 
preceding argument. In the next chapter, taking up the 
discussion of the action, Aristotle says, κεῖται δ᾽ ἡμῖν τὴν 
τρωγῳδίαν τελείας καὶ ὅλης πράξεως εἶναι μίμησιν, quoting 
part of his definition with the order nearly reversed. But 
the reason is clear. The order is still that of logical impor- 
tance, but in a new situation. μίμησις has been discussed 
sufficiently and is for the moment of little consequence. 
The point now under consideration is the character of the 
πρᾶξις. The same principle which before caused σπουδαίας 
καὶ τελείας to follow πράξεως here causes τελείας καὶ ὅλης to 
precede. As Aristotle disdains ornament and is concerned 
only with his thought, his pages are most instructive with 
regard to the reflection of the order of logical importance in 
the order of words ; but it is unnecessary to cite further. 

A narrative passage taken almost at random from Thu- 
kydides will illustrate other points. ‘O δὲ Κλέων ὡς ἀπὸ τῆς 
Τορώνης τότε περιέπλευσεν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αμφίπολιν, ὁρμώμενος ἐκ 
τῆς ᾿Ηιόνος Σταγείρῳ μὲν προσβάλλει ᾿Ανδρίων ἀποικίᾳ καὶ 
οὐχ εἷλε, Γαληψὸν δὲ τὴν Θασίων ἀποικίαν λαμβάνει κατὰ 
κράτος. καὶ πέμψας ὡς Περδίκκαν πρέσβεις, ὅπως παραγέ- 
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volTo στρατιᾷ κατὰ τὸ ξυμμαχικόν, καὶ és τὴν Θράκην ἄλλους 
παρὰ Πολλὴν τῶν ‘Odopavtwy βασιλέα, ἄξοντας μισθοῦ Opa- 
Kas ὡς πλείστους, αὐτὸς ἡσύχαξε περιμένων ἐν τῇ ᾿Ηιόνι (Ν, 6, 
1-2). Is not essentially the same principle of order discerni- 
ble here as in the passages from Aristotle, due regard being 
paid to the fact that we have now to do, not with an abstract 
discussion, but with an account of events, occurring in a defi- 
nite succession in time? The author desires to give us a 
clear conception of those events, with some hints at least of 
their causes and connections. The earlier in time is in gen- 
eral, for this purpose, the more important logically ; with occa- 
sional exceptions for special reasons, the order of time must 
be a prominent factor in determining the order of represen- 
tation in a medium so conditioned in time as language is. In 
the lines quoted Thukydides turns from the operations of 
one commander to those of another. The new figure whom 
we are to follow is Kleon, the central personage in the tale, 
and therefore introduced to our attention first. The time of 
his operations is next marked by the ὡς clause; for we have 
been told at the end of V, 3 that Kleon had stationed a garri- 
son at Torone and set sail avowedly for Amphipolis. Within 
the ws clause his starting-point, Torone, is not only the be- 
ginning of his voyage in point of time, but is the best possi- 
ble single word to remind us of the situation in which the 
preceding narrative of his doings left him, and so the best 
word for enabling us to take up the old thread anew. The 
adverb τότε strengthens this effect by a distinct reference 
to the previous passage in the form of an adverb of time. 
περιέπλευσεν, the word which describes his action, is followed 
by the reminder of his goal, at present the least important 
element in the clause, for the goal was still remote. This 
brings before us the logical subject, located in time, place, 
and circumstances. The account of his new movements 
begins with his departure, which is followed by the place 
from which he departs, his first goal and his action there. 
᾿Ανδρίων ἀποικίᾳ briefly characterizes the scene of opera- 
tions (all the cities in that region were well known to be 
colonies; the question could only be, in any case, whose 
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colony), and the statement of his failure closes that episode. 
The name of his second goal carries with it by implication 
the action of the preceding προσβάλλει; the new city is 
characterized as before, and his success is chronicled by the 
general assertion λαμβάνει, to which is added the minor de- 
tail κατὰ κράτος. A new cycle begins with the general state- 
ment of his new course of action in πέμψας ; the destination 
of his mission is now more important than the specification 
of πρέσβεις, which is so fully implied in the phrase πέμψας 
ws Περδίκκαν that it might without ambiguity have been 
omitted; the purpose of the mission proceeds in distinct 
stages from the general to the particular. The elements in 
the account of his second embassy follow the natural scheme 
already marked out. Then the period closes with a return 
to Kleon, which required to be distinctly marked at the be- 
ginning by αὐτός, while the general description of ἡσύχαζε is 
followed up by the specification περιμένων, which is itself 
further particularized by naming the place. The order is 
perfectly transparent, precisely that which an English histo- 
rian would employ in a like unemotional narrative, so far as 
the requirements of syntactical clearness permit. And if we 
turn to the journeyings and other doings of the Ten Thou- 
sand, we find Xenophon influenced by the same considera- 
tions. ἐντεῦθεν ἐξελαύνει σταθμοὺς δύο παρασάγγας δέκα εἰς 
Πέλτας πόλιν οἰκουμένην. ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔμεινεν ἡμέρας τρεῖς " ἐν αἷς 
Ξενίας ὁ ᾿Αρκὰς τὰ Λύκαια ἔθυσε καὶ ἀγῶνα ἔθηκε" τὰ δὲ 
ἄθλα ἧσαν στλεγγίδες χρυσαῖ (Anab. I, 2, 10). Kiihner 
says:! “In der zusammenhangenden Rede tritt dasjenige 
Wort gern an die Spitze des Satzes, welches sich am nach- 
sten an den Gedanken des unmittelbar vorangehenden Satzes 
anschliesst.”” To the same effect Weil remarks? upon the 
naturalness of beginning with that which is already known, 
and passing thence to the before unknown. That is to say, 
in unemotional discourse the known is logically the more 
important for the object now in view, perspicuity. In other 
words the resumption of what has already been stated, in 
a word or phrase which, while brief, indicates or hints at 
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the relation of what is already known to what is still to be 
communicated, is one of those connecting links of thought 
whose logical value has been mentioned above. ἐντεῦθεν and 
ἐνταῦθα show the relation of what has preceded to what is 
still to follow, and so fully satisfy the Greek passion for σύν- 
δεσμος that no καί or δέ is needed. The demonstratives and 
relatives furnish particularly frequent exemplifications of this 
principle, in English as well as in Greek; but numerous 
adverbs and phrases of place, time, and circumstance are to 
be included here. Allied to this also is that familiar device 
for preventing too great complication of syntax, whereby a 
demonstrative pronoun or adverb is placed at the end of its 
clause to stand for a following appositive clause which is too 
long to be incorporated without such warning and prepara- 
tion. ἔλεξε τάδε (τοιάδε), σκοπεῖτε wdi, τρόπῳ τοιῴδε, --- these 
and the like are common enough. The exigencies of syntax 
put these words at the end of their clause; but their office is 
the same as that of the ἐντεῦθεν above, and they stand in like 
manner between the members connected by them. Their 
position, though different grammatically, is logically the same. 
Further, in the passage from Xenophon, the position of the 
numerals and of the adjectives οἰκουμένην, ᾿Αρκάς, and χρυσαῖ 
illustrates in special forms the rule with regard to the gen- 
eral and the particular, in perfectly straightforward and simple 
discourse. It is the style which aims merely at precision, 
not at emphasis. An accountant to-day might upon occa- 
sion put down an item like ‘stockings, black, 3 pr. @ δος, 
$1.50.’ Doubtless it was some such feeling originally that 
stereotyped the formulas ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων, 
and numerous legal phrases. 

Hitherto we have found, in selections fairly representative 
in character, that after the requirements of syntax are met, 
the order of words reflects the order of logical importance of 
the ideas for the purpose which the author has in view. In 
these selections there is visible a distinct tendency towards 
the order of English and other modern languages of the 
analytical type. Weil quotes! three or four sentences — 
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their number might easily be indefinitely increased —in which 
the order is exactly the grammatical order of French or Eng- 
lish, although the order of logical importance is also exactly 
observed. There is nothing surprising in this, for what are 
grammatical relations but logical relations? The reason why 
the subject is likely to stand first, in an uninflected tongue, 
is because the grammatical subject is likely to be the logical 
subject, and represent the leading idea in the communication. 
The idea of the principal verb, or of a participle, is likely to 
be more important than the ideas represented by their vari- 
ous modifiers; grammatically governing or dependent is likely 
to be logically leading or subordinate, general or particular. 
If this were not so, the English or French order would be, 
in the majority of cases, a most unnatural one. But as we 
have seen, where the situation causes divergence between the 
grammatical order and the logical order of ideas, the latter 
can in Greek, far more easily than in English, dictate the 
order of words without in the least obscuring syntax. 

It should also be observed that the working of the syntac- 
tic principle often forms little groups — as of preposition and 
object ; article and noun ; article, adjective (or genitive), and 
noun ; a strengthening adverb like μάλα, σφόδρα or the like, 
and an adjective ; and others of similar nature. Then in the 
application of the rhetorical or logical principle, such a 
grammatical group must be regarded as a single word, since 
it contains a unity of 115 own, a unity which in some instances 
or in another language might naturally be represented by a 
single compound word. Again, for the term grammatical 
clause, as the division within which the order is governed by 
the rules under discussion, we must often substitute the term 
rhetorical group, which may not coincide exactly with the 
former. 

But as yet nothing has been said about that species and 
degree of -logical importance which is commonly called 
emphasis. If, however, the reasoning up to this point is 
correct, then none of the preceding statements need be 
changed by the introduction of a special form of logical 
importance. But in that case we meet a marked difference 
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between English and Greek, a difference which is usually 
overlooked and sometimes denied. While it is perfectly 
clear that the beginning of a clause, or of any distinct rhe- 
torical group containing several words, is, in both languages, 
naturally and frequently occupied. by an important idea, it is 
also clear that in English the end of such a member is with 
at least equal frequency occupied by a word which is especially 
important or emphatic. ‘The Reformation is an event long 
past. . . . The wide waste produced by its outbreak has 
been forgotten. The landmarks which were swept away 
have been replaced.”’ ‘What shall be said of the state of 
things, when it is remembered that the writer is a man 
decried, persecuted, and proscribed; not being much valued 
even by his own party, and by half the nation considered as 
little better than an ingenious madman?” These passages 
from Macaulay and Burke respectively are typical; everybody 
who writes at all constructs his sentences in this way fre- 
quently, and orators and actors find them especially effective. 
Of course this arrangement is not always possible nor desir- 
able ; as was said before, we depend largely on other means 
of indicating emphasis, particularly on the stress and into- 
nation of the living voice, which our written page represents 
but very poorly. Yet it will be found that the position in 
which, without distorting syntax or using any other device 
than simple arrangement, a weighty word is least likely to 
fail of receiving due attention, is in English, in the majority 
of cases, at the end of a group, before a pause. Now the 
secret of putting words where they will probably receive the 
due degree of attention consists in so adapting the particular 
sentence to the forms of intonation habitual in a language 
that the words, even when read rather carelessly, will fall 
into those places in the scheme of intonation which are suit- 
able to the degree of emphasis desired. An elocutionist will 
find out the important words in any arrangement, and make 
them evident ; but the writer must adopt that arrangement 
which the untrained reader will easily read aright. There is 
then an inclination among English-speaking people to increase 
the stress a little towards the end of a clause or rhetorical 
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group, before a pause. A person untrained in reading aloud 
is inclined to lay stress on the last word always, whether 
important or not, —a fact which plainly reveals the tendency 
of the language. So in reading Greek aloud, the student 
who does not, as he reads, fully comprehend the sense 
of. the author, will lay stress on the last word almost invari- 
ably. The same tendency prevails in French, as is well 
known ; it appears to be distinctly less prevalent in German, 
where so many clauses end with one, two, or three unem- 
phatic auxiliaries. Possibly the tendency in English is due 
partly to the influence of French, which has affected the 
language so profoundly in other respects. But whatever the 
explanation, there can be no doubt of the fact. Did the same 
tendency, however, exist in Greek? Weil says:! “The ex- 
amples of a purely descending accentuation or emphasis that 
we have given [that is, of emphasis stronger at the beginning 
and weaker at the end] fall within a circle of two or three 
words; nor do we believe it would be easy to find any of 
greater extent. A descending accentuation which should 
extend over a longer sentence would be disagreeable.’”’ He 
proceeds to quote sentences in which the emphasis appears 
to be distributed between the first word and the last, and adds, 
“The most important places are the beginning and the end.” 
The edition of the Philippics of Demosthenes by Rehdantz, 
both in the earlier form and as revised by Blass, repeatedly 
remarks upon a similar distribution of emphasis, naming the 
initial position the “pathetische Stellung”’ and the final 
the ‘‘signifikante Stellung.” In the Index F under Stellung 
are collected a large number of Demosthenic illustrations of 
the latter, along with a much larger number of illustrations 
of the former. Blass also in his article on Hermeneutik 
und Kritik in Miiller’s Handbuch,? after calling attention to 
the beginning of the sentence as a place of emphasis, adds, 
in connection with a quotation from Demosthenes, “ Auch die 
Endstellung, vor der Pause, ist fiir die Emphase geeignet, 
weil das am Schlusse Gehorte langer im Ohre bleibt.’ One 
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should certainly not reject the view of such authorities, sup- 
ported as it is by modern analogies, without careful exami- 
nation. 

In the first place there is no doubt that one can find plenty 
of instances that seem at first sight to justify and confirm 
their view. A first glance, however, does not always reveal 
the truth. Before leaving the question, the instances of 
emphasis given by the “signifikante Stellung’”’ which are 
quoted in the Index of Rehdantz-Blass will be carefully 
scrutinized. Meanwhile, the fact that now and then an 
emphatic word undoubtedly stands at the end does not by 
any means demonstrate that that position is ‘especially suit- 
able for emphasis,’ nor does modern analogy alone go far in 
demonstrating ancient usage. When we are inquiring not as 
to what is permissible, but as to what is normal, isolated ex- 
amples prove nothing whatever. By such examples one could 
prove anything. The only sound method of ascertaining 
what is the normal usage is to observe what is common 
and what rare in large masses of the literature, without 
prejudging the case by transferring to Greek a preconcep- 
tion derived from one’s mother tongue. My own doubts 
as to the truth of the doctrine we are considering were 
first raised by the practice of reading Greek aloud for pupils 
to translate, and by listening to the reading of pupils. 
And in a matter like this it is obvious that no branch of 
literature could furnish a better test than that which was 
intended for delivery before an audience. Now taking the 
Third Philippic of Demosthenes, by counting all the sentences, 
and also all those members of sentences which are sufficiently 
independent to be marked off in Blass’s text by the colon, it 
was found that, while putting on the other side all cases that 
were even doubtful, in a large majority of cases the period is 
closed by a word that is clearly unemphatic and unimportant. 
We have seen that, as regards the words that carry the main 
body of thought in Greek, the requirements of syntax lay 
little restriction on the order. If now it be true that in 
Greek the final position is especially suitable for a word to 
which particular attention is to be directed, then it is strange 
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that an orator like Demosthenes, with whom well-nigh every 
sentence is crowded with weighty words, should, in the 
greatest of his public speeches, in more than half his periods 
put in just that position a word of little or no importance. 
Then if we examine the remaining minority of sentences, in 
which one might maintain that the principle in question 15 
observed, we find that many cases are put out of considera- 
tion because the sentence or the clause is so short that the 
last word could not well stand elsewhere. Φιλίππῳ δ᾽ ἐξέσται 
καὶ πράττειν καὶ ποιεῖν 6 τι βούλεται. It is true βούλεται 1s 
emphasized; but where else could it be placed? The sen- 
tence quoted by Blass in the passage cited above from his 
Hermeneutik und Kritik is of the same character: ti τὸ 
κωλῦον ἔτ᾽ αὐτὸν ἔσται βαδίζειν ὅποι βούλεται; For although 
in this instance ὅποι βούλεται might have been placed before 
βαδίζειν without ambiguity, yet as it constitutes grammati- 
cally a clause by itself, it may naturally for that reason follow 
the word on which it depends, and the other position would 
have produced an objectionable hiatus. So in οὐδ᾽ ἥττησθ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ κεκίνησθε, what other position for κεκίνησθε 
was possible ? We cannot say that the emphasis is indicated 
by the position, where only one position is possible. The 
brevity of the clause has something to do with the matter, of 
course; but not the mere fact of a word's being placed at 
the end. We could certainly claim with equally good reason 
that in such a case the word is emphasized by its being placed 
at the beginning, immediately after the conjunction and an 
adverb which is never allowed to follow its word. In many 
other cases where the final word is an emphatic one, it is 
some other factor than position that gives the emphasis, as 
will be shown later. The remainder are found to yield as 
good or better sense when read with the presumption that 
the final word is not emphasized. In short, so far as this one 
masterpiece is concerned we are justified in saying that in 
itself position at the end of a clause not only lends no empha- 
sis, but distinctly suggests the absence of emphasis. In 
other words, the descending emphasis, which Weil considers 
rare in clauses of any length, is found here to be the rule, 
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though indeed a rule frequently crossed by other principles. 
And it certainly appears natural that, as the breath available 
for utterance diminishes toward the end of a clause, the force 
of utterance, and hence the emphasis, should also diminish. 
With each new inspiration a renewal of the force of expres- 
sion might be expected. Besides, the attention of the listener 
is fresher and more alert after the slight relaxation of a 
pause. Not to lose ourselves, however, in a search after its 
origin, the rule, in the enlarged form now arrived at, may be 
stated as follows: Within the clause or rhetorical group, after 
satisfying the demands of syntax, other things being equal, 
the logically more important or the more emphatic word 
precedes the less important or less emphasized ; the order of 
words is the order of importance of the elements of the 
thought for the purpose in view, the larger term importance 
including the term of less extent, emphasis. It is clear that 
the term ‘importance for the purpose in view’ may be far 
from identical with the term ‘ prominence in the mind of the 
writer.’ It may often be advisable for the purpose in view 
to veil, to put later, to prepare the way for, the very idea 
which one has most at heart; in estimating importance, in 
other words, the mind addressed must be taken into account 
as well as the originating mind. 

Longer sentences which illustrate the rule in its simplicity, 
without complication from other influences, are not common; 
and as was just said, single examples prove nothing. But 
there is no difficulty in finding passages in which the descend- 
ing accentuation extends over a considerable number of words. 
In Dem. I, 14 we find: εἰ δ᾽ ὁ μὲν ὡς ἀεί τι μεῖξον τῶν ὑπαρχόν- 
των δεῖ πράττειν ἐγνωκὼς ἔσται, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ὡς οὐδενὸς ἀντιληπτέον 
ἐρρωμένως τῶν πραγμάτων, σκοπεῖσθ᾽ εἰς τί ποτ᾽ ἐλπὶς ταῦτα 
τελευτῆσαι. Now it should be observed that nothing is easier 
in such a case than to beg the question by translating nearly 
in the order of the original, as we are often told to do wher- 
ever possible, and then foisting upon the Greek the rhetorical 
character of the translation. Weil is quite right in insisting 
that a translation which retains the grammatical structure of 
the original may be wholly false to the thought. It is also 
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true that a translation which preserves the order at the ex- 
pense of the grammatical structure may be equally false to 
the thought. There is no more difficult art than that of 
translating truly, especially where the tongues compared are 
so different and so highly developed as are Latin, Greek, and 
English. Ina matter like this the problem of interpretation 
requires for its solution not only the most careful study of 
the particular situation, but also a feeling for the probabilities 
which can be acquired only by like study of large masses of 
the works of the same and of other authors. In regard to 
the first two clauses of the above quotation, there can be no 
question that when correctly interpreted they conform abso- 
lutely to the rule. The last clause one is indeed tempted to 
translate in such a way as to emphasize τελευτῆσαι. But on 
this it should be remarked that no one maintains that the 
last word is always entirely without importance; in a con- 
densed style like that of Demosthenes, as well as in calm 
narrative or tranquil reflection or unimpassioned argument, 
in any language, the importance of the significant elements 
may be so evenly balanced that other considerations, or even 
accident, may determine the precise order. Examples are 
easily found. The story told by Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
about the tablet of Plato with its various arrangements of 
the opening sentence of the Republic, whether true or not, 
is an illustration. The tale could not have been told seriously, 
had men of taste felt that the other arrangements would have 
been inelegant, or would have much altered the general effect. 
And in this passage examination shows that ri, ἐλπίς, and 
ταῦτα are all important. There is logical ground for the- 
common habit of putting the interrogative first, and here 
εἰς τί is strengthened by zrore. The orator would have them 
consider well the question, what is the prodad/e issue of their 
present course. Then too the syntax would furnish some 
ground for placing ταῦτα τελευτῆσαι after ἐλπίς. The other 
order would be less clear and would besides produce an 
excess of short syllables. 

Again in IX, 8, εἰ μὲν οὖν ἔξεστιν εἰρήνην ἄγειν TH πόλει, 
καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστι τοῦτο, Demosthenes, with all his fondness 
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for condensation, repeats his idea in an entire new clause. 
Why? Simply because it was impossible in one clause to 
emphasize as he desired the two ideas of ἔξεστι and of ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν. He wished to lay great stress on τῇ πόλει as well as 
on the possibility. The stress which he also wished to lay 
on εἰρήνην rendered it impossible for him to place τῇ πόλει 
anywhere except at the end. But if Rehdantz and Blass are 
right, that brings πόλει into the “signifikante Stellung,” into 
the position which is “fiir die Emphase geeignet.”” In that 
case the new clause, added solely for the purpose of putting 
the same idea, in the form ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, in the “ pathetische Stel- 
lung,” is decidedly otiose. No; πόλει, like τοῦτο, is by its posi- 
tion the least emphatic word of its clause, and the new clause 
was absolutely necessary to strengthen it. ‘If then,’ he says, 
‘it is possible for the state to maintain peace, and if this 
depends on ws’—j; and the true condition of affairs, con- 
trasting so strongly with the present supposition, follows — 
below in the words: εἰ δ᾽ ἕτερος τὰ ὅπλ᾽ ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν ἔχων 
καὶ δύναμιν πολλὴν περὶ αὑτὸν, τοὔνομα μὲν τὸ τῆς εἰρήνης 
ὑμῖν προβάλλει, τοῖς δ᾽ ἔργοις αὐτὸς τοῖς τοῦ πολέμου χρῆται, 
τί λοιπὸν ἄλλο πλὴν ἀμύνεσθαι; A passage from Dionysios 
is worth quoting here. ‘What,’ he says, ‘if we should take 
this sentence of Demosthenes: τὸ λαβεῖν οὖν τὰ διδόμενα 
- ὁμολογῶν ἔννομον εἶναι, τὸ τούτων χάριν ἀποδοῦναι παρανόμων 
ypagdn, — if we should transpose the parts and deliver it in 
this way: ὁμολογῶν οὖν ἔννομον εἶναι τὸ λαβεῖν τὰ διδόμενα, 
παρανόμων γράφῃ τὸ τούτων χάριν ἀποδοῦναι *— will it be 
equally δικανικὴ καὶ στρογγύλη For my part I do not 
think 50. } Dionysios does not tell us why the new arrange- 
ment is less δικανικὴ καὶ στρογγύλη. We should be very 
grateful to him if he had raised and attempted to answer the 
question ; but he assumes that the reader will feel the differ- 
ence, and says virtually: You see what the master of style 
does; use your taste and judgment in imitating him. But 
we must attempt the analysis which he omitted. What are 
the changes introduced by the second version? Briefly, the 
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grammatical relations have been ‘allowed more weight in de- 
termining the order, which now is almost that of English. 
ὁμολογῶν and παρανόμων γράφῃ, which are highly emphatic 
antithetical ideas, are placed first; the two nouns τὸ λαβεῖν 
τὰ διδόμενα and τὸ τούτων χάριν ἀποδοῦναι are also made 
prominent by their antithesis, and according to Weil, Reh- 
dantz, and Blass, are in exactly the right place to give them 
special importance. The syntax in this form is much clearer. 
It is an order which Lysias might very probably have em- 
ployed. Why then did Demosthenes adopt the other? Sim- 
ply because he wished to give τὸ λαβεῖν τὰ διδόμενα and τὸ 
τούτων χάριν ἀποδοῦναι more emphasis than could naturally 
fall to them in the so-called “signifikante Stellung.” The 
antithesis of idea was not sufficient for his purpose. He 
therefore put them first in their respective members, thus 
adding to the force which lay in the natural contrast all the 
force which could be added by the most emphatic possible 
position. Even at the expense of syntactical clearness this 
order is adopted, because in no other way, in the same space, 
could equal force be given. Nor can one maintain that the 
additional emphasis is due merely to the fact that the infini- 
tives are removed from what our language treats as the nor- 
mal position. The arrangement of grammatical elements 
here exemplified is far too common in Greek to permit us to 
attribute the additional emphasis to the mere grammatical 
arrangement. Nor can diminution of syntactical clearness 
in itself increase emphasis, but rather diminishes it. It is 
their position as first, not their position as grammatically 
unusual, which is so forcible; for their position is not in 
Greek grammatically unusual, but simply a trifle less usual. 
In the same degree in which the passage illustrates the force 
of the “pathetische Stellung,” it condemns the idea that the 
final position is a “signifikante Stellung.” 

As an illustration from the style of simple but animated 
conversation, let us take a passage from Plato’s Protagoras. 
Hippokrates, in his eagerness to tell the important news, has 
awakened Sokrates before dawn, and the latter, recognizing 
the voice in the darkness, says, Ἱπποκράτης οὗτος " μή τι 
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νεώτερον ἀγγέλλεις ; Οὐδέν γ᾽, ἡ δ᾽ ὅς, ef μὴ ἀγαθά ye. Ed ἂν 
λέγοις, replies Sokrates, ἔστε δὲ τί, καὶ τοῦ ἕνεκα τηνικάδε 
ἀφίκου; Πρωταγόρας, ἔφη, ἥκει, στὰς παρ᾽ ἐμοί. ἸΠρῳην, 
ἔφην ἐγώ: σύ δὲ ἄρτι πέπυσαι; Then Hippokrates explains 
why he heard it only the evening before, when, on his return 
from pursuit of the runaway slave his brother said to him, 
ἥκει IIpwrayopas,—the same phrase which the young man 
had just used to Sokrates, but in reverse order. We cannot 
suppose that the change is accidental. It would be absurd 
not to interpret the order in the same way in both instances, 
and this interpretation agrees with the situation perfectly. 
‘Protagoras has come’ suggests that Hippokrates and his 
brother were expecting the sophist; his arrival was the point 
to be announced, rather than the name of the personage. 
But when Hippokrates went to his friend, the great thing in 
his mind was the man, for whose instruction the ingenuous 
youth was longing. The natural announcement now was, 
‘Protagoras has come.’ The clause ov δὲ ἄρτι πέπυσαι is an- 
other case where the translation that seems at first the most 
simple and natural is misleading. ‘Have you only just heard 
of it?’ is an everyday expression, and does well enough; but 
if one infers from it that the Greek emphasized πέπυσαι, the 
inference is unwarranted. The contrast is clearly between 
πρῴην and ἄρτι. The English habit of ascending accentua- 
tion has brought an emphasis upon ‘heard’ which is not 
quite logical. The delightful humor and vivacity of so much 
of Plato’s conversations are rendered unmistakable by the 
particles and by the delicate gradations of order, which ex- 
press, even on the printed page, those intonations that in 
English can be given by the living voice alone. It would be 
instructive, did space permit, to take a page or two at ran- 
dom and note the arrangement of every sentence. 

Of level stress, perhaps the most unmistakable examples 
are series of words in the same construction connected by 
repeated καί, 4, οὔτε, or other codrdinating conjunction. Yet 
even in such a simple series we sometimes find a descent in 
the emphasis. In Lysias VII, 37 the speaker has been argu- 
ing his innocence from the fact that he had offered his slaves 
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for torture, which offer the accuser had declined, —a familiar 
situation. ᾿Εγὼ τοίνυν, he says, εἰς τοῦτο προθυμίας ἀφικό- 
μην, ἡγούμενος μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἶναι καὶ ἐκ βασάνου καὶ ἐκ μαρτύρων 
καὶ ἐκ τεκμηρίων ὑμᾶς περὶ τοῦ πράγματος τἀληθῆ πυθέσθαι. 
To get the same effect in English without changing the order 
we must change the connectives. The sense is, ‘deeming it 
in my interest that you should learn the truth about the 
matter from torture, as well as from witnesses and arguments.’ 
The emphasis descends from βασάνων to the end, and we natu- 
rally translate the unemphatic ὑμᾶς... πυθέσθαι before ἐκ 
βασάνων to bring the emphasis right in English. Another 
familiar and unmistakable example is the line of Sophokles 
(Ant. 281): μὴ ᾿φευρεθῇς ἄνους te καὶ γέρων ἅμα. The stu- 
dent who does not in translating reverse the order of ἄνους τε 
καὶ γέρων misses the point of Kreon’s harsh remark. But it 
was said above (p. 12) that the order may sometimes be chosen 
for the express purpose of distributing the emphasis, in order 
to produce a special effect, comical or solemn or simply dig- 
nified. As one may keep an unmoved countenance while 
sending his listeners into fits of laughter, so in verbal order 
one may adopt the style of unruffled dignity to enhance the 
contrast between manner and matter. One may put in a 
modest position the very word which contains the pith of a 
witticism, in order to make the stroke more subtle and its 
effect more lasting. Sometimes we find also that peculiarly 
dignified and weighty movement, resulting from an order 
that leaves in suspense the relation between several ideas, 
themselves of about equal importance, until at the very end 
a verb adds, as it were, the keystone of the arch. To what 
circumstances could such a style be better suited than to 
those of the funeral oration of Perikles, where the situation 
and the character of both speaker and reporter favor it? 
The historian makes the orator felicitate the Athenians on 
their numerous festal games and sacrifices and on their taste- 
ful homes, ὧν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἡ τέρψις τὸ λυπηρὸν ἐκπλήσσει 
(Thuk. II, 38, 1. And in the very next chapter stands the 
patriotic boast : τὴν τῶν πέλας αὐτοὶ ἐπελθόντες οὐ χαλεπῶς 
ἐν τῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ τοὺς περὶ τῶν οἰκείων ἀμυνομένους μαχόμενοι 
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Ta πλείω κρατοῦμεν. This is the style of which the Roman 
writers were so fond, and is appropriate to the imperious 
Roman character. So might one speak who is proudly con- 
scious that every word is laden with meaning and will be 
weighed. Each item of the thought stands forth, so to 
speak, separately, and demands that’it be held firmly in mind 
until the final word completes the circle. A certain unity is 
thereby attained, which is at times very effective in any 
language, but which the Greek did not often aim to produce 
on any large scale, though single participial and infinitive 
clauses are frequently thus constructed. 

But it must be remembered that order is not the only 
means of indicating logical or rhetorical importance, and 
Greek is far too rich in resources to be restricted to the forms 
thus far described, numerous as those are. When for any 
reason it is desired to place an important word later in the 
clause, there are many ways of giving it the due degree and 
shade of importance. For example, ἐγώ, σύ, and αὐτός in 
the nominative or in adjectival agreement with another 
word, are always emphatic. Often Demosthenes, after put- 
ting the verb early, and perhaps following that up with other 
words only a trifle less important, then puts the pronoun at 
the end, to emphasize both subject and predicate, —as in I, 9, 
ηὐξήσαμεν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Φίλιππον ἡμεῖς. One cannot 
claim that a word which would be emphatic anywhere is ren- 
dered emphatic primarily by standing last. He would doubt- 
less have placed ἡμεῖς first had he not desired to give still 
more emphasis to ηὐξήσαμεν. Numerous adverbs too, and 
particles like οὐδέ, καί, γε, μήν, δή, περ, furnish alone a pretty 
extensive apparatus for marking shades of expression. Then 
there are various ways of delaying attention upon an idea 
which it is desired to make prominent. Simple repetition is 
a common and obvious means of. doing this. It is a well- 
known mannerism of Demosthenes to employ two synonyms 
instead of a single word, for this object alone. Rehdantz- 
Blass in Index I to their edition of the Philippics give under 
the heading Erweiterung an excellent summary of contriv- 
ances of this sort, with numerous examples ; for Demosthenes 
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uses them all. Another device is described by Weil. Words 
which are not emphatic, but which are usually necessary to 
the grammatical construction, and therefore possess con- 
siderable logical importance, are placed by preference immedi- 
ately after words on which emphasis is to be thrown. The 
particle ἄν is the most familiar example of this; but along- 
side of ἄν may be placed in this regard all forms of the 
‘copula εἰμί, the participle ἔχων in some of its uses, the inter- 
jected ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι or δικασταί, parenthetical expressions 
like ἔφη or 7 δ᾽ ὃς or οἶμαι, proper names which are already 
known, but must be inserted to avoid ambiguity —all words 
and phrases which, although they cannot be omitted, the 
voice and the attention can pass over lightly. Such words 
leave the mind free in a measure to retain and dwell a little 
longer upon the important idea which has preceded. They 
cannot in themselves add much to the emphasis; they mod- 
estly give their neighbors a little more time to deepen their 
impression. Sometimes indeed such unemphatic words and 
expressions, particularly verbs, virtually divide the clause into 
shorter rhetorical members. Again, the wide separation of 
two words which would ordinarily belong together may some- 
times have the effect of causing the attention to dwell longer 
on the former, whose sense is suspended in uncertainty until 
its complement comes. Occasionally too the separated ideas 
are of such character that the former rouses the expectation 
and directs attention to the latter, which is awaited, and 
therefore makes a stronger impression when it arrives. In 
this way it may occur that the last word of a clause is ren- 
dered rather emphatic. In the Protagoras, e¢.¢., Hippokrates 
exclaims (310 6, f.) ἀλλὰ τί οὐ βαδίζομεν παρ᾽ αὐτόν, iva ἔνδον 
καταλάβωμεν; καταλύει δ᾽, ὡς ἐγὼ ἤκουσα, παρὰ Καλλίᾳ τῷ 
Ἱππονίκου" ἀλλ᾽ ἴωμεν. καταλύει is made prominent by 
standing first and by being followed by the parenthetical 
phrase; but the situation is such that we also wish to know 
where Protagoras is staying. The attention is awakened and 
directed towards the name, which thus occupies the thought 
longer. The postponed word may be the grammatical sub- 
ject of the sentence, as where, earlier in the same dialogue, 
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Sokrates says (309 d), σοφωτάτῳ μὲν οὖν δήπου τῶν γε νῦν, εἴ 
σοι δοκεῖ σοφώτατος εἶναι IIpwrayopas. His friend is waiting 
eagerly for the name, which Sokrates intentionally keeps 
back as long as he can. It is such instances, by no means 
rare, that have given rise to the idea that the reversal of what 
is assumed to be the natural order of subject and predicate 
necessarily gives emphasis to the subject. It will be found 
that this result follows only when, as in the instance just 
quoted, there is something in the situation which distinctly 
directs the interest towards the postponed word. There is 
no emphasis on the subject in the sentence, οὐκ ἂν ἠνώχλει 
νῦν ἡμῖν ὁ Φίλιππος (Dem. III, 5), because Philip has been 
all the while in their thoughts ; the name is inserted merely 
to make quite clear that no other of the neighboring nouns 
is to be supplied as the subject. The list of like examples 
might be indefinitely extended, and what appeared to bea 
flat contradiction of one of the fundamental principles of 
order is found to be merely an occasional and easily explained 
exception. Allied to this is another apparent exception (for 
it proves to be only apparent), which is abundantly illustrated 
by Demosthenes. After the construction and sense are 
apparently complete, a new idea, or a new modification of a 
previous idea, which from the grammatical point of view alone 
would naturally take an earlier place, is added as if it were an 
afterthought, being separated from the preceding words by 
a slight, perhaps almost inappreciable, pause. Clough’s 
Dipsychus says, 


Tis gone, the fierce inordinate desire, 
The burning thirst for action — utterly. 


The whole sentence, nearly, is built up in this way, so 
that each division after the words ‘’Tis gone’ stands out 
independently and with a certain degree of emphasis. The 
effect of the arrangement is that each added element calls 
up in the mind the repetition of the entire preceding clause, 
and so virtually constitutes a clause by itself, epitomizing 
the preceding clause and adding a single new idea. Demos- 
thenes is particularly fond of using adverbs in this way, most 
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frequently εἰκότως and δικαίως, often with a justifying clause 
following ; but other adverbs and other parts of speech are 
treated in the same way by all authors. Let us look at a 
few illustrations. καὶ ἔμουγε δοκεῖ tis ἂν, ὦ a. ᾽Α., δίκαιος 
λογιστὴς τῶν παρὰ τῶν θεῶν ἡμῖν ὑπηργμένων καταστάς, καί- 
περ οὐκ ἐχόντων ὡς δεῖ πολλών, ὅμως μεγάλην ἂν ἔχειν αὐτοῖς 
χάριν εἰκότως - τὸ μὲν γὰρ πόλλ᾽ ἀπολωλεκέναι κατὰ τὸν πόλε- 
μον τῆς ἡμετέρας ἀμελείας ἄν τις θείη δικαίως, τὸ δὲ κτλ. 
(Dem. I, 10). So Blass punctuates; but it would be more 
natural to put the colon after χάριν and a comma after εἰκό- 
τως. For it is but a step from the construction of εἰκότως 
here to that of καλῶς in the speech On the Crown 314: 
εἶτα τῶν πρότερον γεγενημένων ἀγαθῶν ἀνδρῶν μέμνησαι. καὶ 
καλῶς ποιεῖς. No one would in reading connect εἰκότως with 
χάριν, as one would connect δικαίως with θείη. εἰκότως 
makes a clause by itself, highly emphatic of course, while 
δικαίως in this instance does not. In his condensed style, 
which forces him to employ every means available, consist- 
ently with brevity, for emphasizing words in all positions, De- 
mosthenes makes great use of this particular device. Thus 
it became something of a habit with him to place adverbs 
last ; and it is sometimes a nice question to decide whether a 
word so placed is really to be isolated by a pause, or is put 
last because of its trifling importance or from habit, and was 
spoken without separation. In the sentence ηὐξήσαμεν, ὦ a. 
"A., Φίλιππον ἡμεῖς, quoted above, something may have been 
added to the natural force of the pronoun by the fact that 
the sentence was complete without it. A pause may or may 
not have been made after Φίλιππον according to the degree 
of independence intended to be given to ἡμεῖς. The same 
ambiguity and the same possibility of graduating the empha- 
sis appears in the English sentence, ‘We have exalted Philip 
ourselves’; but we cannot insert the vocative phrase after 
‘exalted,’ and if we put it after ‘Philip,’ then ‘ourselves’ is 
compelled to take the position which ἡμεῖς was perhaps in- 
tended to take. In Lysias X, 1 the speaker, justifying him- 
self for bringing suit against Theomnestos for slander, says, 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ yap τῷ ἀγῶνι Tov πατέρα μ᾽ ἔφασκεν ἀπεκτονέναι 
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τὸν ἐμαυτοῦ. Of course the use of ἐμαυτοῦ instead of the 
simple μου gives a certain degree of emphasis, but this is en- 
hanced by the fact that the sentence was apparently com- 
plete, so that this phrase has the air of an afterthought. 
And the gibe in the next sentence explains why the addition 
was made: ἐγὼ δ᾽, εἰ μὲν τὸν ἑαυτοῦ με ἀπεκτονέναι ἡτιᾶτο, 
συγγνώνην ἂν εἶχον αὐτῷ τῶν εἰρημένων, φαῦλον γὰρ αὐτὸν καὶ 
οὐδενὸς ἄξιον ἡγούμην. Somewhat less marked applications 
of the principle are very common, as in these examples from 
Isocrates XV: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν χάριν κομίσασθαι παρ᾽ ὑμῶν τὴν 
μεγίστην (60); οὕτω πράως διώκει καὶ νομίμως (125); ἀλλὰ 
πολλῶν ἔτι δέονται λόγων καὶ παντοδαπῶν (196); πολὺ γὰρ 
καλλίω δόξαν ἐκείνων κτώμενοι τῇ πόλει τυγχάνουσι καὶ μᾶλ.- 
λον ἁρμόττουσαν (302). The weakest, but still discernible, 
form is seen in the practice of placing an attributive with the 
repeated article after a substantive, as ἐπὶ τοῖς ἀγῶσι τοῖς 
ἐνθάδε γιγνομένοις. In all these forms alike we find that 
such emphasis as is given by the position is really given, not 
because a word stands last in its clause, but because in a new 
rhetorical group the word in question stands first. In fact 
the degree of emphasis depends chiefly on the degree of 
separation between the new rhetorical group and the preced- 
ing one, — in other words, upon the degree of clearness with 
which the position is marked as first of a group. Here, then, 
our rule meets with no real exception. 

Another principle which finds a wide application may be 
stated thus. Any sort of parallelism of idea, whether it is or is 
not reflected in a parallelism of form,—as by paronomasia, by 
μέν... δέ, by καί... καί or οὔτε... οὔτε, by οὐκ... ἀλλά, 
by ὁμοιοτέλευτα, by synonyms or antonyms, or by any one of 
the numerous devices of this nature, — calls attention to the 
words thus made parallel or antithetical to each other. Any 
page of pronounced epideiktic character furnishes plenty of 
illustrations of this, and a single passage taken almost at 
random from Isokrates will suffice. πλείστων μὲν οὖν aya- 
θῶν αἰτίους καὶ μεγίστων ἐπαίνων ἀξίους ἡγοῦμαι γεγενῆσθαι 
τοὺς τοῖς σώμασιν ὑπὲρ τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος προκινδυνεύσαντας " οὐ 
μὴν οὐδὲ τῶν πρὸ τοῦ πολέμου τούτου γενομένων καὶ δυναστευ- 
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σάντων ἐν ἑκατέρᾳ τοῖν πολέοιν δίκαιον ἀμνημονεῖν" ἐκεῖνοι 
γὰρ ἦσαν οἱ προασκήσαντες τοὺς ἐπυγυγνομένους καὶ τὰ πλήθη 
προτρέψαντες ἐπ᾽ ἀρετὴν καὶ χαλεποὺς ἀνταγωνιστὰς τοῖς 
βαρβάροις ποιήσαντες. οὐ γὰρ ὠλυγώρουν τῶν κοινῶν οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπέλαυον μὲν ὡς ἰδίων ἡμέλουν δ᾽ ὡς ἀλλοτρίων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκήδοντο 
μὲν ὡς οἰκείων ἀπείχοντο δ᾽ ὥσπερ χρὴ τῶν μηδὲν προσηκόν- 
των. And 80 οη (IV, 75 f.), with all varieties of parallelism. 
Although an important word frequently ends its clause, yet 
in all such cases it will be found that the earlier positions 
are already occupied by words of equal, or more commonly 
greater importance, and in every instance it 15 clear that it is 
not position but something else that indicates the importance 
of the final word, and that this other something is equally 
effective when the parallel words stand elsewhere than at 
the end. It should be noted, however, that the adoption of 
a rhetorical figure may itself considerably affect the order. 
If, for example, two words are used which make pargnomasia 
appropriate, that may furnish reason for placing them side 
by side; ὁμοιοτέλευτα strike the ear more strongly if they 
occur in similar positions in the clause, whether at the end 
or at the beginning. 

It will now be necessary to examine, in the light of results 
already won, those passages in which Weil and Rehdantz- 
Blass find exemplified the force of the “signifikante Stel- 
lung,’ or of emphasis given by final position. For if these 
were left without discussion, they and others like them might 
be regarded as still standing against the rule herein set forth. 
The discussion shall be made as brief as possible. First be 
it observed that a wrong impression may be received when ἃ 
sentence is taken out of its context. Of the following sen- 
tence from Dem. VIII, 50 Weil quotes! a part only, namely 
the words that are spaced. εἰ δὲ μήτε τοῦτο δοκεῖ, τοὐναν- 
τίον τε πρόϊσμεν ἅπαντες ὅτι ὅσῳ ἂν πλεόνων ἐάσωμεν 
ἐκεῖνον γενέσθαι κύριον, τοσούτῳ χαλεπωτέρῳ 
καὶ ἰσχυροτέρῳ χρησόμεθ᾽ ἐχθρῷ, ποῖ ἀναδυόμεθα; 
On this he remarks that “the emphatic positions are οσσὰ- 
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pied by κύριον and ἐχθρῷ." But is it so? Again we must 
beware of begging the question by a translation. The mere 
completion of the sentence deprives them of part of the 
force which they seemed to have without the subordinating 
clauses. But further, what is the course of the argument 
here? The subject of the entire speech is Philip's encroach- 
ments, now many years continued, which long ago proved 
him the irreconcilable enemy of Athens and of all Greeks 
still independent. It is no longer a question of his being 
master of a wide extent of Greek territory, or of his being an 
enemy ; that he is both these has been abundantly pointed 
out in the preceding sections. ‘If we all know beforehand,’ 
he says, ‘that the more the number of his subjects increases, 
the stronger and more dangerous enemy we shall find him, 
then how long is our shrinking inaction to continue?’ While 
not wholly unimportant, κύριον and ἐχθρῷ are the least im- 
portant words in their clauses. The position of γενέσθαι 
and χρησόμεθα with respect to them suggests another point 
worth noting. Languages may differ in some details with 
regard to the degree of importance assigned to the individual 
elements of a thought. A Londoner, a Scotchman, and an 
Irishman — of equal intelligence and education, but not free 
from the influence of the local dialect — would probably, in 
reading the same page, differ slightly in their distribution 
of the degree of emphasis, as well as in the other elements 
of pronunciation. It was remarked above that our habit of 
‘Increasing emphasis at the end not infrequently lays stress 
upon a word which does not logically deserve it. In Greek 
the verb is more likely to be relatively important than in 
English. Some reasons for this are patent. If we wish to 
emphasize the tense or the mode, we often do so by stress 
upon an auxiliary ; but as these are in Greek combined with 
the fundamental notion of the verb in a single word, that one 
form must receive the stress in each case of that nature. 
Then, too, the Greek verb-form is long enough to bear heavy 
stress without abruptness, while we must often support a 
short but emphatic verb by some adverb. He has done it ; 
he as done it; he has really done it,—all these would be 
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expressed by the one form πεποίηκε, made prominent by 
position or some other means. In many cases the prominent 
position of a verb, though at first sight surprising, is seen at 
once to be natural and significant when we take account of 
this fact. For instance, Isokrates says (XV, 197 f.): λέγουσι 
yap οἱ μὲν, ὡς ἔστιν ἡ περὶ τοὺς σοφιστὰς διατριβὴ hAvapia 
καὶ φενακισμός - οὐδεμία γὰρ ηὕρηται παιδεία τοιαύτη, δι᾽ ἧς 
γένοιτό τις ἂν ἢ περὶ τοὺς λόγους δεινότερος ἢ περὶ τὰς πρά- 
ἕξεις φρονιμώτερος, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ προέχοντες ἐν τούτοις τῇ φύσει τῶν 
ἄλλων διαφέρουσιν " οἱ δὲ δεινοτέρους μὲν ὁμολογοῦσιν εἶναι 
τοὺς περὶ τὴν μελέτην ταύτην ὄντας, οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ διαφθείρεσθαι 
καὶ γίγνεσθαι χείρους * ἐπειδὰν yap λάβουσι δύναμιν, τοῖς ἀλλο- 
τρίοις ἐπιβονλεύειν. The position of the verbs is necessary 
for the emphasis intended; their force may be suggested 
thus: ‘They assert, some of them, that study with the soph- 
ists 1s, as a matter of fact, nonsense and humbug; for no 
method of education has even been discovered, whereby one 
could really be sade either more skilled in the use of lan- 
guage or more intelligent in action, but those who do excel in 
these particulars excel by nature. Others admit that those 
who study in this way are indeed more skilful, but at the 
same time they say that a process of corruption of character 
is all the while going on; for when they have once acgutred 
ability, they use it against the property of others.’ 

The following passage is cited by Weil! as an instance of 
‘harsh emphasis” at the close. ov δὴ θαυμαστόν, εἰ otpa- 
τευόμενος καὶ πονῶν ἐκεῖνος καὶ παρὼν ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι Kal μήτε 
καιρὸν μήθ᾽ ὥραν παραλείπων, ἡμῶν μελλόντων καὶ ψηφιζο- 
μένων καὶ πυνθανομένων περιγίγνεται (Dem. II, 23). But 
the context shows that περιγίγνεται is really of little impor- 
tance, being merely a repetition of an idea just before ex- 
pressed. The orator wishes to lead his audience to attribute 
Philip's remarkable success, of which he has been speaking, 
to its true cause. He has just said, ‘We sit still and do noth- 
ing ; Ae does not even trust his friends, to say nothing of the 
gods, to act in his behalf, but does everything himself. It is 
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no wonder,’ he continues, ‘that he gets the better of us in 
these circumstances.’ 

The examples of “signifikante Stellung’”’ quoted by Reh- 
dantz-Blass may all be disposed of in one of two ways. 
Either the emphasis is accounted for by some principle 
already explained, or the supposed emphasis is found on ex- 
amination not to exist. Under the former head fall most 
of the instances of a final adverb; e.g. εἴπερ ποτὲ καὶ viv. 
_ pov here stands plainly for a whole clause, and is further 
strengthened by καί. On Dem. IV, 8, κατέπτηχε μέντοι 
πάντα νῦν, οὐκ ἔχοντ᾽ ἀποστροφὴν διὰ τὴν ὑμετέραν βραδυτῆτα 
καὶ ῥᾳθυμίαν, ἣν ἀποθέσθαι φημὶ δεῖν ἤδη, the note of Reh- 
dantz recognizes this very principle. While calling the final 
position an sich bedeutend, he speaks of it also as dberdtes 
durch eine kurze Pause hervorgchoben, so that the adverb 
receives thereby fast die Kraft eines selbstandigen Gedankens. 
A consistent application of this truth can lead only to the 
doctrine defended above (p. 35f.). Inthe following case I can 
find no emphasis on the adverb. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὑπὲρ Φιλίππου 
καὶ ὧν ἐκεῖνος πράττει νῦν, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχουσι (IX, 31). What 
reason is there for supposing that Demosthenes meant νῦν to 
be especially prominent? Do we not give his whole mean- 
ing when we say, ‘what /e is now doing,’ without any stress 
on now? So in τί οὖν ἄν τις εἴποι ταῦτα λέγεις ἡμῖν νῦν; 
(I, 14). If νῦν has any emphasis, it is surely slight in com- 
parison with that on λέγεις and ταῦτα. Next let us turn to 
some instances where a subject, it is maintained, is empha- 
sized by position at the end. ἄξιον δ᾽ ἐνθυμηθῆναι καὶ λογί- 
σασθαι τὰ πρώγματ᾽ ἐν ᾧ καθέστηκεν νυνὶ τὰ Φιλίππου (I, 21). 
The emphasis on τὰ Φιλίππου is sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that the words contain a new specification added in 
the manner of an afterthought aftes the sentence is grammati- 
cally complete. πολλὰ μὲν τῶν ὑμετέρων ἀδίκως εἴληφας, 
ὑπὲρ ὧν ψηφίσμαθ'᾽ ὑμέτερ᾽ ἐγκαλοῦντα κύρια ταυτὶ (VIII, 6). 
The demonstrative -ἰ and the isolating pause here combine 
their force. ἀλλ᾽ ἴσασιν ἀκριβῶς, εἰ καὶ πάνυ φησί τις αὐτοὺς 
ἀναισθήτους εἷναι, ὅτι εἰ γενήσεται πόλεμος πρὸς ὑμᾶς αὐτοῖς, 
τὰ μὲν κακὰ πάνθ' ἕξουσιν αὐτοί, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀγαθοῖς ἐφεδρεύων 
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ἕτερος καθεδεῖται (V, 15). The note here is, “ Die markirte 
Endstellung von αὐτοὶ ist durch die gleiche des vorangehen- 
den αὐτοῖς hervorgerufen, und durch den in der Wiederho- 
lung liegenden Nachdruck noch gesteigert.” But does not 
this overlook the fact that αὐτοῖς is merely the personal pro- 
noun, to which no emphasis can here be assigned, — beyond 
the very attenuated emphasis due to the slight contrast 
between it and wdpas, — while αὐτοί, in the nominative, is 
always the emphasizing pronoun? They are virtually two 
different words. Although they chance to refer to the same 
party, αὐτοί is not to be regarded as a repetition of αὐτοῖς, 
but is inserted to point the strong contrast between the sub- 
ject of ἕξουσι and the subject of καθεδεῖται, ἕτερος. The 
sense is, ‘if war actually arises between them and you, they 
will themselves have all the trouble, while Philip will get all 
the advantage.’ ἕν μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε πρῶτον ὑπάρχειν φημὶ δεῖν" 
ὅπως εἴτε συμμάχους εἴτε σύνταξιν εἴτ᾽ ἄλλο τι βούλεταί τις 
κατασκευάζειν τῇ πόλει, τὴν ὑπάρχουσαν εἰρήνην μὴ λύων 
τοῦτο ποιήσει, οὐχ ὡς θαυμαστὴν οὐδ᾽ ὡς ἀξίαν οὗσαν ὑμῶν'᾽ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁποία τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν αὕτη, μὴ γενέσθαι μᾶλλον εἶχε τοῖς 
πράγμασι καιρόν, ἢ γεγενημένη νῦν δι’ ἡμᾶς λυθῆναι" πολλὰ 
γὰρ προείμεθα, ὧν ὑπαρχόντων τότ᾽ ἂν ἢ νῦν ἀσφαλέστερος 
καὶ ῥάων ἦν ἡμῖν ὁ πόλεμος (V, 13). The note on this last 
clause contains the statement, “Der Redner drangt den ge- 
wichtigsten Begriff πόλεμος an das Ende, welcher wie ein 
immer neu sich entladender Donnerschlag durch die Beweis- 
fiihrung rollt und die Rede schlesst.” Repeated and care- 
ful examination of the passage and the context leaves me still 
unable to adopt this view, or to regard it otherwise than as 
involving a distinct misapprehension of the situation. The 
orator is not urging to war, but the very opposite. In the 
words of the Einleitung of this very edition by Rehdantz- 
Blass, ‘Because Demosthenes recognized the fearful danger 
of a war, . . . he came forward and spoke against the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the people.’ After an extraordinarily 
long introduction, to prepare his audience for his unpalatable 
advice, he now comes to his difficult task. ‘ Above all things,’ 
he says, ‘do not openly break the present peace; not because 
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it is advantageous or worthy of you; but such as it is, being 
in existence, it must not xow be abrogated by you. The 
peace ought indeed never to have been made; ¢hen, when 
we had the advantages which we have thrown away, ‘hen, 
rather than now, the war which this peace prematurely closed 
was both safe and easy for us.’ This interpretation of the 
order, so far aS πόλεμος and its relations are concerned, is 
the only one appropriate to the circumstances. 

Two instances of ‘‘andere betonte Begriffe’”’ at the end of 
their clauses will close our list. περὶ τούτων δ᾽ οἴομαι τὴν 
ταχίστην συμφέρειν καὶ βεβουλεῦσθαι καὶ παρεσκενάσθαι, καὶ 
μὴ τοῖς περὶ τῶν ἄλλων θορύβοις καὶ ταῖς κατηγορίαις ἀπὸ 
τούτων ἀποδρᾶναι (VIII, 3). The strong antithesis between 
the positive and negative expression of the idea leaves here 
no occasion to search for any other explanation of such em- 
phasis as falls upon ἀποδρᾶναι. ὅπερ καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, ὅτι τοῖς 
μὲν ὑπὲρ τοῦ βελτίστου λέγουσιν οὐδὲ βουλομένοις ἔνεστιν 
ἐνίοτε πρὸς χάριν οὐδὲν εἰπεῖν " τὰ γὰρ πράγματ᾽ ἀνάγκη σκο- 
πεῖν ὅπως σωθήσεται (IX, 63). It is true that σωθήσεται is 
highly emphatic; but if a clause consists of a conjunction 
and a single word besides, where else can that word be 
placed save last and first at once? τὰ πράγματα is brought 
forward and made the object of σκοπεῖν to give it the promi- 
nence due: ‘for we must consider the public interests.’ When 
this has been done, ὅπως σωθήσεται completes the thought, 
and by its very brevity brings out the patriotic motive with 
all possible force. 

But we need not pursue this examination farther. <A care- 
ful scrutiny of every example cited by Weil or by Rehdantz- 
Blass for the force of the final position fails to discover any- 
thing contradictory to the doctrines here maintained. Every 
sentence must have some word at the end. We have found 
that only when some other condition is present, besides 
the mere fact of closing the sentence, is the final word 
emphasized above the remainder of the sentence. Is it then 
logical to say that it is the position as final which gives, or 
which points out, the emphasis? No, it is in each case that 
other condition, the presence of which is always accompanied 
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by emphasis ; not the position, which in the majority of cases 
is not accompanied by emphasis. 

Third, euphonic. — But we have hitherto left out of account 
a third consideration which affects the order of words, namely, 
euphony, or agreeableness of sound, in the widest sense. 
We are conscious of this motive in arranging words in our 
mother tongue, and we know that the Greeks paid great 
attention to it even in prose. As to verse, even if we are not 
ready to admit that every variety of meter is itself due directly 
to the desire for the agreeable in sound, yet certainly the 
desire to maintain the meter — that is, a certain definite form 
of the agreeable in sound —exercised a potent influence on 
the order in which the poet should arrange his material. It 
is for this reason that examples in meter have been avoided 
in this paper, because of the disproportionately large influence 
in them of an element not easily calculable. For in our 
endeavor to appreciate euphony in Greek we meet peculiar 
difficulties. As the ancient pronunciation has perished, it is 
impossible for us to know exactly how the language sounded 
from the lips of a Greek, and still more impossible for us to 
acquire his ear for euphony, while we know very well that 
his notion of euphony differed in many particulars from our 
own. The difficulty is greatest in prose. For the euphony 
now referred to is not merely a matter of the pronunciation 
of individual letters and the mode of their combination with 
immediate neighbors. With regard to this our knowledge, 
though defective, would perhaps suffice to prevent us from 
going very far wrong, if we made the matter a subject of 
special study. A pronunciation which would be far from 
satisfying a native ear might still do very well for our pur- 
pose. But the euphony which affects order depends far more 
upon the flow of larger combinations, that is, upon the rhythm. 
Now in poetry, perhaps with the exception of meters in quin- 
tuple time, we can acquire a fair notion of the rhythm; for 
our own verse and music furnish close analogies, — we are 
not entirely alien in race,—and it is possible for us to 
learn to read Greek verse quantitatively. Our pronunciation 
of English would have sounded outlandish to Shakspere ; 
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yet in the main we probably appreciate the euphony of his 
verse as well as his contemporaries, because, though indi- 
vidual sounds have changed, the rhythm remains essentially 
the same. We need not be very much worse off with regard 
to most Greek verse, provided we are trained to read it in 
proper time. From the statements of native scholars, lighted 
up by modern analogies, the rhythm of poetry can be repro- 
duced in the main with certainty. But for the rhythm of 
prose we have no safe guide. For in prose, as in verse, the 
location of the ictus was determined by the relative quantities 
of the successive syllables, while in our prose and verse alike 
the relative quantities are determined by the location of the 
ictus, which is fixed by our word-accent. The great differ- 
ence between the rhythm of poetry and of prose lies in the 
regularity, in the simplicity of law, observed by the former, 
as compared with the irregular and shifting character, the 
complexity of law, observed by the latter; and the ancients 
have left us no key to this complexity sufficient to enable us 
to follow the movement of their prose with certainty. It is 
true that Dionysios analyzes passages from Thukydides and 
Demosthenes, dividing them into feet for us, and discusses 
at some length the effects produced by the employment of 
different kinds of feet. Aristotle also in his Rhetoric has a 
few words on the subject, and scattered remarks of other 
authors add a little. But Dionysios does not tell us on what 
principles he divides a given series of syllables into these par- 
ticular feet instead of those others, which appear to us equally 
possible. In short, we have no means of determining where 
a Greek would have placed the ictuses in a given page of 
prose, and therefore no means of detecting the rhythm. 
Avoidance of hiatus, avoidance of a succession of short syl- 
lables, the preference for certain quantitative combinations, 
—these and a few other external characteristics we can 
detect mechanically; but we cannot acquire the native feeling 
about even these, much less about those details which no 
grammarian ever reduced to formal statement. No doubt 
also the rhythm, as in English, sometimes affected the empha- 
sis, so that a word in a given place with reference to other 
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words might receive a different emphasis according to its 
place and its character with reference to the rhythm. Here 
then would be another element which we cannot measure 
with exactness. 

Yet it is not likely that in prose euphonic considerations 
were ordinarily allowed very great weight in this direction. 
In a passage where the logical relations were of much con- 
sequence an unpleasing rhythm was probably avoided by the 
choice of words rather than by any considerable change of 
order. The claims of syntax must be met first, in any style, 
if one is to be understood at all; the desire for clearness and 
force of expression beyond those requirements, or for some 
particular rhetorical effect, and finally the desire for a pleas- 
ant flow of sound, including an agreeable and appropriate 
rhythm, are active in differing proportions according to the 
style of composition, the circumstances, the nature of the 
persons addressed, the artistic endowment of the author. 
Of course, as was said above, we must allow for cases where, 
within limits, the order is indifferent. Where the precise 
order is of little consequence, the desire for variety, which 
should be classed in our third group, can easily be traced. 
Dionysios makes a good deal of this under the head of pera- 
βολή.: Then, too, the mingling of these various influences 
made certain forms recur often, so as to produce what we 
may call fashions of order, which would frequently be adopted 
unconsciously. In the great freedom which Greek so long 
maintained, these fashions of order are not numerous, yet 
some can be detected. For example, an emphatic adjective is 
often separated from its less important noun by a verb, so 
that we find many clauses ending in adjective, verb, noun, — 
as in these phrases from Antiphon V: ἀνωμότοις πιστεύσαν- 
Tas τοῖς μαρτυροῦσι. --- οὗ τοῖς ἄλλοις εἴργεσθαι προαγορεύουσι 
τοῖς τοῦ φόνου φεύγουσι τὰς δίκας. --- τῷ αὐτῷ χρῶνται νόμῳ 
τούτῳ. This is one of the forms whose frequent recurrence 
gives the impression of an inclination to place a moderately 
emphatic word in the last place but one. Another fashion of 
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order originated in such phrases as ἀνώμοτος μὲν αὐτὸς ἐμοῦ 
κατηγορεῖς, ἀνώμοτοι δὲ of μάρτυρες καταμαρτυροῦσι (Anti- 
phon V, 12), where the importance of the idea justifies the 
repetition and place of ἀνώμοτος, ἀνώμοτοι. But it can be 
counted as nothing more than fashion when Xenophon writes 
τριακοσίους μὲν ὁπλίτας τριακοσίους δὲ πελταστὰς ἔχων παρε- 
γένετο (Anab. I, 2, 3); or when Plutarch writes βάλλει μὲν 
αὐτὸς ἀκοντίῳ, βάλλουσι δὲ οἱ περὶ αὐτὸν (Artax. 10). In the 
latter cases the contrast is really between the other ideas 
of the phrase, and neither τριακοσίους nor βάλλει has suffi- 
cient importance to justify its prominence. Other instances 
of stereotyped formulas are seen in the rule of precedence 
observed by the personal pronouns, and in the parenthetical 
position of ἔφη introducing a direct quotation. 

But speaking generally, in every sentence the order is the 
resultant of the forces described in the above groups. The 
resultant varies with the variation of any element. The play 
of these forces gives rise to the infinite variety which 1s so 
striking a feature of Greek order. The individuality of an 
author is as plainly legible in his order as in his diction, and 
the master continually charms and surprises by the unhack- 
neyed and the unexpected in order no less than in thought ; 
for the matter cannot after all be reduced to a rule of thumb, 
which the apprentice or the journeyman can apply. Arrtistic’ 
form is something infinitely above that. Yet an understand- 
ing of these general principles increases greatly our insight 
into both form and matter, and is indispensable to interpre- 
tation. The wide gap between the style of Aristotle and 
Pindar as regards order is evident, and all the gradations 
between are significant and deserving of attention. It would 
be interesting to trace the differences between prose and 
poetry in general, and the relation of order to different forms 
of verse, which by its very structure, divided into shorter 
rhythmical members with numerous correspondences, pre- 
sents greater facilities than prose for the expression of emo- 
tion by position. But this topic is too large for discussion 
here. ) 
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II. — Homeric Wit and Humor. 


By W. IRVING HUNT, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


WE may judge the literature of any period by the things 
at which it laughs; for a keen appreciation of the ludicrous 
side of life implies clear concepts. By this test let us examine 
the wit and humor of Homer to see whether it has reached 
clear conceptions, or is still in its childhood. We must not 
look for too much wit and humor in Homer. There is very 
little in Milton. The dignity and nobility of the epic forbid 
it. Stern sarcasm and bitter irony are here far more common 
than gentle humor and rollicking mirth. 

Irony and sarcasm are used (a) in mocking another, (6) in 
exulting over a fallen foe, or (c) in spurring on a friend. 

(2) Mockery is more effective than abuse. Even in abuse 
men, unless utterly blinded by passion, prefer to have some 
show of wit, for the abuse is more effective, if it is winged by 
a joke. Telemachus calls an assembly of the people that he 
may complain of the conduct of the suitors. During the 
meeting two eagles sent by Zeus swoop down from the moun- 
tain and circle above the assembly, flapping their wings. 
Halitherses, the seer, takes advantage of the portent to warn 
the suitors to desist from their lawless conduct, lest some 
evil befall them. Eurymachus replies sarcastically (8 178 ff.) : 
““Come, old man, go home and prophesy to your children, 
lest perchance some evil befall them. In this I am a good 
deal better prophet than you.” ze. “If you do not stop 
prophesying as you did just now, I can surely prophesy evil 
for you and your children.” For other examples of mockery, 
see A 7 ff., 1 391 f., 11 617 ff., X 13; a 391 f., 8 325 ff., p 217 ff, 
397 ff., 406 ff., y 195 ff. 

(4) The boasting of a warrior over a fallen foe is one of 
the devices by which the poet relieves the monotony of battle 
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scenes. When the warrior has conquered his foe, and his 
feelings rebound from the anxiety of the conflict, he often 
expresses his exultant joy in a witticism. Patroclus strikes 
Cebriones, who pitches headlong from his chariot “like a 
diver” (II 745 ff.): “Oh my! He’s a very nimble man. 
How easily he turns somersaults! If he should happen to be 
on the fishy deep, he could feed many men by diving for 
oysters, this fellow here, leaping from the ship, even in 
stormy weather, as now on the plain he easily turns a somer- 
sault from his chariot. Surely, there are tumblers among 
the Trojans 4150. Polydamas drives his spear through Pro- 
thoénor and exults (ΒΞ 454f.): “I think he will go down to 
Hades leaning (σκηπτόμενον) on my spear.” 26. ‘ My spear 
will be his staff (σκῆπτρον) to Hades.” Cf. A 395, 452, N 
374 ff., ἘΞ 470 ff., 479 ff. 

(c) Irony and sarcasm are not always used against one’s 
foes, but are of use in spurring on one’s friends. Odysseus’ 
staff will do very well for the common people, but for the 
chieftains some other goad is needed. In I 30ff. Paris 
shrinks back at the sight of Menelaus. Hector chides him 
(46 ff.): “Can it be that such a man as you brought home 
from a distant Jand a sister-in-law of warriors? ... Could 
you not await warlike Menelaus? You would find out what 
sort of a man he is, whose wife you have. Your cithara and 
the gifts of Aphrodite, your hair and beautiful form, will not 
help you; but the Trojans are altogether cowards, else you 
would ere this have put on a stone tunic (z.e. been stoned to 
death) for the evil you have wrought.” In other words, 
“Your cithara will make a poor weapon, your hair a poor 
helmet, your beauty poor armor. A wooden overcoat is what 
you need.” Cf. A 242 ff., 338 ff., 371 ff., 509 ff, Z 55 f., M 
244 ff. 

One of the ways by which irony is indicated or made 
stronger, is by the use of particles ;— either intensive parti- 
cles as 7, θήν, and δή, or weakening particles as πού, ποθί, 
and κέν (cf. ὀίω, ὀΐομαι). 

Irony is the statement of the opposite of what is intended 
“with the design that its falsity or absurdity may be evident.” 
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Whatever, then, strengthens the ironical statement, heightens 
the irony by making the contrast greater between the speaker's 
real view and his statement. “ Brutus is an honorable man” 
is ironical. ‘So are they αὐ, ALL honorable men ”’ is still 
more ironical. In this way intensive particles serve to 
strengthen irony. ἢ is often used ironically in Homer, either 
in questions implying feeling or in direct statements. 

Achilles, from whom Agamemnon has taken Briseis, asks 
the messengers who are suing for a reconciliation (I 337 ff.): 
“ What need have the Argives to fight against the Trojans? 
Why did Agamemnon collect a host and lead it hither? Was 
it not (7) on account of fair-haired Helen? The sons of 
Atreus are the only men in the world who love their wives, 
are they (7)? ze. “This war is to recover Helen, but 1 
loved Briseis as well as Menelaus loved Helen.” 

Achilles, at the sight of Lycaon, whom he had once cap- 
tured and sold away to Lemnos, exclaims (® 54 ff.): “Oh 
my! Verily a great miracle is this which I see. Surely (ἢ) 
the Trojans whom I slew will rise again from the realms of 
darkness, just as this fellow came back from Lemnos.”’ 

Menelaus is about to spare Adrastus, and take him alive as 
a captive. Agamemnon runs up and chides him (Ζ 55f.): 
“Why do you take such care of the men? The Trojans did 
you some great favor in your home, did they (7) ?”’ 

Antinous prays that the gods may not make Telemachus 
king of Ithaca. Telemachus treats this as a wish for his wel- 
fare (a 391 f.), —“ Do you really (4) think it is the worst 
thing in the world to be king? It’s not a bad thing at all.” 
This is particularly ironical because Antinous desired above 
all things else to be king himself. 

When Odysseus in the guise of a beggar reaches his home, 
Antinous objects that they have too many beggars already. 
Telemachus ironically assumes that Antinous is concerned 
for the preservation of their property, or is reluctant to give 
to a beggar what belongs to another (p 397 ff.): ‘“ Truly (ἢ) 
you take good care of me as a father of his son; since you 
bid me drive the stranger by a harsh word from our hall. 
Heaven forbid. Take and give to him. I do not grudge it. 
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I urge it. Do not fear my mother or any one of the servants. 
But you have no such thought ; for you had much rather eat 
yourself than give to another.” πατὴρ ὥς (397) adds to the 
irony; for Antinous really wished to marry Penelope. The 
succession of short sentences (399-400) produces the impres- 
sion that Telemachus is trying to overcome the reluctance of 
Antinous to giving; and the irony is heightened by contrast, 
when he speaks out in good earnest in the last sentence. 
Antinous answers (406 ff.): “If the suitors should all give 
him this much (picking up a stool), the house would be rid of 
him for three months.” See the use of ἡ in A 229; B 229; 
I’ 46, 400; A 247; E 422; I 348; Π 745; Σ 358; D485; 
B 325; 6710; v 418; 0 327; ¢ 98. In almost all the exam- 
ples cited 7 can be forcibly rendered in the form of a question 
implying feeling. 

In much the same way θήν is used in ironical sentences. 
Hera and Athena arm themselves and go forth to fight the 
Trojans ; but Zeus sends Iris from Ida and orders them 
back. When he returns to Olympus, they sit sulkily by them- 
selves, and will not speak to him. He is in good humor and 
is very ready to tease them (@ 447 ff.): ‘Why are you so 
grieved, Athena and Hera? Surely (θήν) you have not tired 
yourselves out in battle slaughtering the Trojans.” 

When Thersites has been beaten by Odysseus, the Greeks 
say: “Of a truth (θήν) his high spirit will hardly stir him 
up again to revile princes” (B 276f.). Cf. N 620; & 480. 

These two particles (4 and θήν) fill largely the place occu- 
pied by δή in the ironical sentences of Attic writers. The 
following may be cited as an example of the ironical use of 
δή in Homer. Idomeneus slays Othryoneus, who had prom- 
ised to drive the Greeks from Troy, on condition that he have 
in marriage Priam’s daughter Cassandra, without having to 
give bridal gifts. Idomeneus boasts over him (N 374 ff.): 
‘“‘Othryoneus, I indeed (δή) count you the happiest man in 
the world, if you really will fulfil your promises to Priam, 
who promised you his daughter. We would promise this 
and fulfil our promise. We would bring from Argos, and 
give to you as your wife, the most comely of Agamemnon’s 
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daughters, if you with us sack Troy. But come on (dragging 
him off by the foot), in order that at the ships we may come 
to an agreement about the marriage, for we are not stingy 
about bridal gifts.” Cf. y 195. 

The converse of this use of intensive particles is the use 
of weaker particles. This gives to a sentence an ironical 
tinge by stating as doubtful that which the speaker looks upon 
as certain. Πού is so used. 

Achilles boasts over the dying Hector (X 331 ff.): “I sup 
pose (πού) when you slew Patroclus you thought that you 
would be safe and had no fear of me.” 

Odysseus says to Eurymachus (σ 382 ff.) : “1 suppose (πού) 
you think you are great and mighty, since you associate with 
nobodies ; but if Odysseus should come home, that doorway, 
though very broad, would be narrow for you as you fled out 
through the vestibule.” 

Agamemnon says to Achilles (A 178): “If you have great 
might, a goddess gave it to you, I suppose (zrov).” Cf. πού E 
473; β 320; Z 285 (Ameis-Hentze). 

In N 630 ποθί is so used. Menelaus slays Peisander, and 
in a boastful speech addressed to the Trojans says: “ Now 
you are eager to set fire to the ships and slay the Greek war- 
riors ; but I presume (ποθί) you, though very impetuous, will 
stay your warlike course.” 

In A 139 κέν gives the sarcastic tone: “He to whom I 
shall come will be angered, I think («év).” 

ὀίω and ὀίομαι (cf. opinor) are used in about the same way 
as πού. 

Pulydamas, son of Panthous, drives his spear through 
Prothoénor and exults over him (ἘΞ 454 ff.): ‘I do not think 
(ὀίω) that the spear of the son of Panthous flew in vain from 
his strong arm, but one of the Greeks got it in his flesh, and 
I think (ὀίω) he will go down to Hades leaning upon it.” 

In E 644 ff., Tlepolemus says to Sarpedon whom he has 
met in battle: “I do not at all think (o/ouaz) that your coming 
from Lycia will help the Trojans, even if you are mighty; 
but you will die at my hands.”” Sarpedon answers his ὀίομαι 
with a confident φημί (652): “1 assure you that you shall 
meet death and fate at my hands.” 
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The standing joke of the islanders of Ithaca was, after 
asking the stranger what ship brought him to their shores, 
to add, “For I do not at all suppose (ὀίομαι) that you came 
hither by land (or “on foot” πεζόν) (a 173; & 190; 7 50, 
224). Diomed wounds Aphrodite in the arm, and shouts 
after her (E 348 ff.): ‘Withdraw, daughter of Zeus, from 
war and combat. Is it not enough that you deceive feeble 
women? But if you are going to make a practice of coming 
to war, truly (7) I think (ὀίω) you will shudder even if you 
hear of it elsewhere.” She flees to Olympus to her mother, 
who takes her in her arms and heals her wound. Athena, 
who had instigated Diomed to wound her, says, after a mock 
apology for what she is going to say, that Aphrodite has 
been trying to persuade some Grecian woman to run off with 
the Trojans, with whom Aphrodite is desperately in love, and 
while caressing the Grecian woman to persuade her, she has 
scratched her hand on a brooch. 

᾿Οίω occurs in a scene which well illustrates the humor of 
the Odyssey. Odysseus, as yet in disguise, established him- 
self as beggar on the threshold of his own house. Arnaeus 
the public beggar came up (σ 1 ff.). He was a glutton and 
a drunkard, a great hulk, but not strong or vigorous, nick- 
named Irus (“Mr. Iris’ in Ameis-Hentze) because he went on 
errands. He tried to drive Odysseus away: ‘Get out, old 
fellow, lest quickly I drag you out by the foot. The others 
bid me do it, but I nevertheless am ashamed; but up, lest you 
and I have a strife with fists also.” To this very shame- 
faced fellow Odysseus replies with dignity that he is doing 
him no harm, and there is room enough for both; but warns 
Irus not to challenge him to a fight, lest “ old man, though I 
am, I give you a bloody breast and lips. I should have every- 
thing to myself to-morrow, for you would not come back, I 
think (ὀίω).᾽ 

This incenses Irus, who replies, “Oh my! The dirty pig’s 
tongue runs like a wheel, like an old fish-wife’s .. . but I 
would knock all his teeth out on the ground.... Get 
ready, that all these may witness the fight.” 

The quarrel attracted the attention of Antinous, and with 
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a merry laugh he declared to the suitors: “ Never did any- 
thing like this happen before. What rare sport the gods 
brought to this house! The stranger and Irus are challeng- 
ing one another to fight with fists. But let us quickly set 
them to fighting.”” The suitors are quite ready to take the 
good the gods afford them, and gather in a ring about the 
ragged beggars. Antinous proposes as a prize a sausage 
which ts being roasted, and further stipulates that the victor 
shall be beggar there without a rival to dispute his claims. 
Odysseus, professing that he is a worn-out old man, who 
would not fight unless his needs compelled him, exacts from 
them an oath that they will keep their hands off, and not 
help Irus. ‘Then he bared his broad shoulders and strong 
arms. Wonder seized the suitors, who said one to another, 
‘“‘Trus un-Irused will quickly come to grief and have himself 
to blame” (Ἶρος “Acpos, 1.6. Irus without his brag and shame- 
lessness will be no longer Irus). As for Irus, the flesh trem- 
bled on his Irmbs, and Antinous’ threats of dire punishment 
if he was conquered did not serve to reassure him, but he 
trembled the more. When they squared off, Irus dealt 
Odysseus a harmless blow on the shoulder, but Odysseus 
dealt him a crushing blow on the neck under the ear. He 
fell bleating in the dust, and gnashed his teeth together as 
he kicked the earth with his feet, and the suitors, lifting up 
their hands, almost died of laughter (γέλῳ ἔκθανον). 

Odysseus drags him out through the doorway by the foot, 
leans him up against the wall, and places a staff in his hand 
as badge of office, with the injunction, ‘Now sit there and 
keep away the dogs and pigs, and don’t you, you sorry fellow, 
lord it over strangers and beggars, lest you get a taste of 
something worse yet.’’ Odysseus returned to the threshold 
from which Irus had disturbed him, and the suitors with 
merry laughter returned to the hall. Cf. ofw, Z 353; Φ 399; 
β 255; v 180; ὀΐομαι, B 108. 

Another form of irony is the use in a bad sense of words 
-commonly associated with a pleasant meaning. ἐπαυρίσκομαι, 
“enjoy,” 1s so used. 

Helen says of Paris (Z 352 f.): “His mind is not dis- 
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creet, nor ever will be, wherefore I think (ὀίω) he will taste 
the fruits of it (ἐπαυρήσεσθαι)." Cf. A 410; O17; σ 107. 
Parallel to this isthe use of γεύομαι. Achilles says of Lycaon 
(® 60 f.), “ He shall taste (γεύσεται) my spear-point.” 

Melantheus says, threateningly, to Odysseus (uv 180 f.): “I 
do not think (ὀίω) we shall separate before we get a taste 
(γεύσασθαι) of each other’s fists.” Cf. 6 98 and Milton, Par. 
Lost, 11, 686, “ Retire, or taste thy folly.” 

So γέρας, “gift of honor,” and ἕξείνιον, “pledge of hospi- 
tality,” both eminently respectable words, are found in bad 
company. Ctesippus says (υ 294 ff.) in regard to Odysseus: 
“It is not right nor just to treat ill the guests of Telema- 
chus ; but come, let me give him a pledge of hospitality 
(ξείνιον), that he also may give to the bathmaid or some other 
servant a gift of honor (yépas).” With these words he hurls 
at him an ox’s hoof. Later on (χ 285 ff.) Philoetius, when 
he gives Ctesippus his death-blow, tells him: “This is a 
pledge of hospitality (ξεινήιον) in return for the hoof which 
you once gave Odysseus.” For good words in a bad sense 
see also, πέσσω B 237; δόρπον ᾧ 428; βέλτερον O 197; Φ 
485; ζ 282; Awov A 229. 

Again, that which is feared is stated as if it was the desired 
object of the action. Achilles says to Hector (T 429): 
“Draw near that you may the quicker meet your death.” 
Cf. A 515 f.; 2143; @18; 27 ff, 365; © 487f.; 6710; 
vy 418; ο 326 ff. 

Sometimes the ironical speech ends in serious words, which 
heighten the irony by contrast. Helen says to Paris, who 
has just been vanquished in single combat by Menelaus 
(Γ 432 ff.): “Go now, challenge warlike Menelaus to fight 
again. But I advise you to cease and not to fight with 
Menelaus.” Cf. 8 687 ff.; p 403; σ 355. 

Homeric wit 15 objective. It has to do with external ob- 
jects and is aimed at definite persons. This is due partly to 
the nature of the epic which is objective, presenting objects 
and letting them speak for themselves, partly also to the stage 
of development of thought at that time. Men dealt less 
with abstractions and more directly with objects themselves. 
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This explains the prevalence of irony. Schopenhauer says, 
“Trony is objective, that is, intended for another; but 
humor is subjective, that is, it primarily exists for one’s own 
self. Accordingly, we find the masterpieces of irony among 
the ancients, but those of humor among the moderns.” The 
Homeric gods and men do not laugh at subtle distinctions. 
The gods laughed at the awkward, hobbling Hephaestus 
(A 599 ff.) much as a child laughs at the awkward capers of 
its father when he dances for its amusement. When Ther- 
sites is beaten, the Greeks, somewhat as school-children when 
the master flogs another, burst into a merry laugh, and with 
comical exaggeration declare that, though the glorious achieve- 
ments of Odysseus in the council and on the field of battle 
are countless, this far excels them all, that he has put a stop 
to the speeches of Thersites. 

Eurymachus made sport of the bald head of Odysseus, and 
made all the suitors laugh (σ 350 ff.). He starts out as 
though he had some very important communication: ‘“ Hear 
me, ye suitors of the glorious queen, that I may tell the things 
which my heart in my breast bids me. Not without the will 
of the gods is this man come to the home of Odysseus. Still 
it seems to me there is a flash of torches from his head since 
there are no hairs on it, not even a few.’ Odysseus’ bald 
head made a good reflector in the night. Of course the 
gods had sent him thither. 

At the funeral games of Patroclus the Greeks burst into a 
merry laugh at Ajax, who slips in the filth where the oxen 
had been slain, and comes up sputtering with his mouth and 
nose full of it (VW 784). 

On the other hand, Homer treated seriously many things 
which we should look upon as absurd. When Odysseus re- 
turned in safety from the home of Circe, his companions ran 
joyfully about him, as calves go skipping to meet their mothers 
(« 410 ff.). Utterly unconscious of any burlesque, the poet 
compares (uv 24 ff.) Odysseus, who tosses from side to side 
and cannot sleep, with a sausage which a man turns this way 
and that, in roasting. Cf. @ 215 f.; ἡ 215 ff. (ο 344 f., p 
286 ff., 473 £., o 53 f.). 
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Yet the Greeks were not void of a sense of humor. When 
Achilles had slain Hector, and the Achaeans came running 
up, each giving the body a blow, they said to one another with 
a grim humor in which the joke was on themselves (X 37 f.): 
“Oh my! Truly Hector is easier to handle than when he 
set fire to the ships.” In A 558 ff. boys try to drive an ass 
from a field of grain. The boys beat him with clubs, and 
drive him out with difficulty, “ when,” as the poet adds, “he 
had got all he wanted.” Cf. «4445; μ 22, 303; v 221 fff. 

The pun on Οὗτις, “ No man,” which saves the life of Odys- 
seus in the cave of Polyphemus (« 366, 403 ff.) is familiar. 

In p 414 ff. Odysseus comes up to Antinous begging, and 
gives what purports to be a story of his experiences. He 
tells how he went to Egypt (426), and was sent as a slave to 
Cyprus (442), from which place he came to Ithaca sorely 
plagued (πήματα πάσχων). With a play on his closing words 
Antinous asks, ‘“‘What divinity brought this plague (τόδε 
πῆμα) to us? Stand off, lest you quickly come to a bitter 
‘Egypt’ and ‘Cyprus.’”” Compare with these puns στήθεσι 
παμφαίνοντας (A 100) for τεύχεσι παμφαίνοντας. 

Aphrodite figures in a number of comical scenes. She has 
enough of the divinity to make us feel that any irreverence 
shown her has its comical side. Yet she is not such a stern 
divinity as to make such treatment of her impossible. Cf. Γ 
300 ff.; E 348 ff.; Φ 416, 428 ff. ; θ 266-366. 

Demodocus, the Phaeacian bard, sang of the love of Ares 
and Aphrodite (θ 266-366). Hephaestus, the cunning work- 
man, husband of Aphrodite, arranged above his bed invisible 
fetters, fine as a spider’s web, which caught the lovers fast so 
that they could not move hand or foot. Hephaestus, who 
had gone away intentionally, now returned, and called the 
gods to witness the laughable sight. The goddesses modestly 
stayed away, but the gods came and laughed heartily at the 
scene. Apollo and Hermes indulge in broad joking. Apollo 
with a pompous use of titles addresses Hermes: “ Hermes, 
son of Zeus, Guide, Giver of blessings, would you be willing 
to sleep in bed by golden Aphrodite, firm pressed in mighty 
fetters?’’ Hermes replies, “Oh, if this only might be! 
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Lord, Far-darter Apollo. Let thrice as many fetters hold us 
fast ; and let all you gods look on, and all the goddesses ; 
but may I sleep by golden Aphrodite.” At this sally all the 
gods laugh except Poseidon, who intercedes and secures the 
release of the captives. 

The Odyssey contains more humor than the Iliad. Priam 
voices the spirit of the Iliad in his prayer for Achilles, 
who has slain many of his sons (X 41 f.): “Would that the 
gods loved him as Ido. Quickly would he be food for dogs 
and vultures.” The Iliad deals with weightier matters, the 
fortunes of a city ; and is a tragedy in which the city’s defen- 
der is slain. The Odyssey is pervaded by a gentler tone. It 
deals with the fortunes of a single family ; and is more like a 
novel in which everything turns out well. Both Iliad and 
Odyssey show that Homer and the men of his time appre- 
ciated the laughable side of life; and though their wit was 
not subtle, their laughter was “ quenchless.” 


Note. The notes of Ameis-Hentze have been freely used in the preparation of 
this paper. 
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111. — The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's Letters. 
By ROBERT F. LEIGHTON, Pu.D. 


ΤΗΣ Mss. containing Cicero’s letters have been preserved 
in two separate groups: the one containing the letters ad 
Familtares, with other writings of Cicerq; the other, the let- 
ters to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, Brutus, the spurious letter 
to Octavius Caesar,! and also other writings of Cicero. These 
two groups of letters are never found all united in one codex. 
Each group has a history of its own, and the neglect or in- 
ability of those scholars who wrote of these letters, immedi- 
ately after their rediscovery in the fourteenth century, to 
designate accurately and definitely the codex the writer had 
in mind, has been a fruitful source of error. In fact, it is 
necessary at the outset to divest our minds of the idea that 
mediaeval scholars had the same accurate knowledge of the 
contents and arrangement of these codices that we possess. 
For nearly a century after their rediscovery, the description 
of these codices and the references to them are, as I have 
stated, so vague and indefinite that it is often difficult, some- 
times impossible, to determine which group of letters the 
writer wishes to designate. 

In the following paper, it will be my purpose to confine 
my remarks mainly to two Medicean Mss., the two which 
contain both collections of Cicero’s letters, now in the Lau- 
rentian Library in Florence, Italy, and which were copied in 
the fourteenth century from the oldest, best-known, and on 
the whole the most valuable and reliable codices, containing 
the text of these letters known to have been extant since the 
revival of learning. The codex containing the correspond- 
ence with Brutus, the letters to Atticus, and Quintus Cicero, 
to enumerate the collections in the order they stand in the 


1 No further notice will be taken of this letter. 
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codex, is catalogued as Cod. Med. Plut. xlix, No. xviii, and 
is generally considered to be a copy made by Petrarch in the 
fourteenth century. The other codex, that containing the 
letters ad Fam., catalogued as Cod. Med. Plut. xlix, No. vii, 
is a copy, also ascribed to Petrarch, made in the fourteenth 
century from a Vercelli codex, which dates from the eleventh 
century, and which was regarded until recently as the sole 
authority for the text of the letters it contains. This opin- 
ion, however, as to the value of this ancient codex, which was 
considered so well founded, and which Orelli! put forth with 
so much confidence 4nd ability in the masterly preface to his 
edition of Cicero’s letters in 1845, has been, within a few 
years, overthrown by the discovery of two exceedingly valua- 
ble independent codices,? one of which I collated in 1876, 
the Harleianian, No. 2773, now in the British Museum, and 
briefly described in a paper read at the meeting at Newport.3 

The rediscovery of Cicero’s letters after their disappear- 
ance towards the middle of the twelfth century has been as- 
cribed by scholars with great unanimity to Petrarch. Accord- 
ing to Orelli, who was one of the first to collect and critically 
examine the evidence in regard to the history of these Mss., 
Petrarch discovered the archetypes of these Medicean Mss., 
that containing the Atticus collection at Verona, in 1345, 
. the other somewhat later, probably at Vercelli, and made 
copies from both with his own hand, which are the transcripts 
in question, now in the Laurentian Library, catalogued as I 
have described. One of the original codices has also been 
preserved, and is still in the Laurentian Library by the side 
of these copies, viz., that containing the letters ad Fam. It 
is catalogued as Cod. Med. Plut. xlix, No. ix. The other 
original codex, that containing the letters to Atticus, Q. 
Cicero, Brutus, etc., is lost. Orelli, as I have stated, was 
somewhat over-confident in assuming that these archetypes, 


1 Ciceronis Opp. Rec., Edit. Alt, vol. iii, Turici, 1845. 

2 Thurot, Cicéron Epistolae ad Familiares, Notice sur un Manuscrit du 
xu0* Siécle. 

δ 4» Account of a new Ms. of Cicero’s Letters ad Familiares, R. F. Leighton, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., No. 10 12. 
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supposed to have been discovered and copied by Petrarch, 
were the sole authorities for the text of Cicero’s letters. 
Orelli knew of the existence of other Mss. of these letters 
in Germany, France, and England, but he was so positive 
that all existing Mss. of these letters were copied directly 
or indirectly from the two archetypes mentioned, that he 
seems never to have given the others the consideration they 
deserve, or at least with one or two unimportant exceptions 
to have regarded it worth his while to examine them criti- 
cally. Orelli, as I shall show further on, was also undoubt- 
edly hasty in assuming that Petrarch discovered the Mss. 
containing both collections of these letters. So far as the 
letters ad Fam. are concerned, Orelli adduces not a particle 
of proof to show that Petrarch ever knew even of their 
existence. 

On this indefinite and unsatisfactory basis, the history of 
these Mss. rested, unti] Moritz Haupt,! in 1856, published 
the well-known letters in the Ber. Lect. Cat., which he used 
and others have continued to use as proof that Petrarch dis- 
covered the Mss. containing both collections of Cicero’s let- 
ters, but whether the Ms. containing the letters ad Fam. was 
found at Verona with the other, or at Vercelli, he left unde- 
termined. That question, it has long been supposed, was 
settled by Hofmann,? who maintained that Petrarch discov- 
ered the Atticus collection at Verona in 1345, and the other 
collection, the letters ad Fam., some years afterwards at Ver- 
celli, probably about the year 1370. Here the investigation 
rested, apparently on sure ground, although the evidence 
brought forward by Hofmann, especially so far as the letters 
ad Fam. are concerned, was of the scantiest and most unsatis- 
factory character, until the appearance of the writer’s® paper 
on the letters ad Fam. in 1876, and especially one by Prof. 
Voigt,‘ in 1879, and another by Dr. Viertel,® also in 1879, 


1 Index Lectionum Berol. hib. 1856; reprinted in Opuscula, vol. ii, p. 112 seg. 
Lips. 1856. 

2 Kritischer Apparat 2u Ciceros Briefen an Atticus, Berlin, 1863. 

8 Historia Critica M. Tullié Ciceronis Epistularum ad Familiares, Lips. 

4 6. Voigt, Die Handschriftliche Ucberlicferung von Cicero's Briefen. 

5 Die Wiederaufiindung von Cicero’s Briefen durch Petrarca, Konigsberg. 
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both of which last assail vigorously, and, as it seems to me, 
successfully, the position taken by Orelli, Haupt, and Hof- 
mann, as to Petrarch’s finding the letters ad Fam. at Ver- 
celli. Prof. Voigt maintains that Petrarch not only did not 
discover the letters σα Fam., but that he did not even know 
of the existence of these letters. He rests his arguments 
mainly on the well-known facts that Petrarch never mentions 
or refers to these letters, although he often quotes from the 
Atticus collection ; that he never mentions the discovery of 
but one collection, which from the description and the nu- 
merous quotations must have been the Atticus collection ; 
that in the preface! to his own familiar letters, 1359, he con- 
trasts the number of his own correspondents with the fewness 
of the correspondents of ancient letter-writers, referring to 
Brutus, Atticus, Quintus, and Cicero’s son as the correspond- 
ents of Cicero; and that as late as 1372, only two years before 
his death, Petrarch speaks of Cicero’s letters as consisting of 
tria volumina, evidently the letters of the Atticus collection. 
Finally, on the 28th of November, 1373,? only seven months 
before his death, Petrarch, in his search for passages that 
should indicate Cicero’s relations to Caesar, enumerates ? all 
the works of Cicero then known to him. How could he omit 
the letters ad Fam., if these had been known to him, in 
which this subject is fully discussed, notably in the long and 
well-known letter to Lentulus, ad Fam.i,9? The truth 15, 
Petrarch never knew of the existence of the letters ad Fam. 
These facts on which both Voigt and Viertel base their 
arguments were not unknown to Hofmann, but he contro- 
verted them by the positive statement of Flavius Blondus * 
(1388-1463) to the effect that Petrarch cpzstolas Ciceronis 
Lentulo inscriptas (1.6. epistolae ad Fam.) Vercellis reperisse 


1 Epp. de Reb, Fam., Fracassetti, Flor. 1859-1863. The passage reads as fol- 
lows: Epicurus philosophus vulgo infamis, sed matorum iudicio magnus, epistolas 
suas duobus aut tribus inscripsit, Idomeneo, Polyaeno et Metrodoro. Totidem 
paene suas Cicero: Bruto, Attico et Ciceronibus suis, fratri seilicet ac filio. 
Seneca perpaucas praeter quam Lucilio suo scribit. 

2 According to KGrting, p. 388 ἢ. 

3 De Re Publica Optime Administrando, p. 419. 

* Jtalia Illustrata, Basil. 1599, p. 346. 
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sé gloriatus est. This passage from Blondus, Viertel dis- 
credits.!. Blondus had already ascribed the discovery of the 
Atticus collection to Poggio; and inasmuch as he was aware 
that Petrarch had discovered some of Cicero’s letters, noth- 
ing was left but to make him the discoverer of the only other 
collection then known to be extant. The words repertsse se 
glortatus est undoubtedly refer to the first words of Petrarch’s 
letter to Cicero, dated ‘apud superos Verona, June 16, 1345.’ 
Not having the letter before him, and being uninformed as 
to the extent of Cicero’s extant correspondence, Blondus 
probably confused the two finds. Dr. Viertel leaves un- 
touched the belief that Petrarch was the discoverer of the 
Atticus collection. 

With this brief summary of the discussion as to the origin 
and history of the extant Medicean Mss. containing Cicero’s 
letters, I now pass on to the real purpose of this paper, which 
is, after examining the facts as to Petrarch’s connection with 
these Ciceronian Mss., to account for the existence of the 
two Medicean transcripts of these letters now in the Lauren- 
tian Library. One is catalogued as Cod. Med. xlix, No. xviii, 
and contains the letters to Atticus, Brutus, Quintus Cicero, 
and the spurious letter to Octavius ; the other, which is cata- 
logued as Cod. Med. xlix, No. vii, contains the letters ad Fam. 


1 It is worth while to examine this passage from Biondo on which Hofmann 
bases his arguments. It is quoted in full on p. 64 of this paper. In quoting the 
passage Hofmann omits enim efst as not essential to the sense. On examining 
the context, however, we notice that there is no corresponding clause to the one 
introduced by εἰσί. In the Xgl. Oeffenti. Bib. at Dresden is a codex —the Ms. 
F, 66 — which contains Biondo’s Roma Instaurata, a greater part of the /talia 
Illustrata, etc. This Ms. was copied under the supervision of Biondo’s own son, 
Girolamo Biondo, and contains numerous corrections and remarks in the margin, 
presumably made at his direction (Voigt, Ueber die Handschriftliche Ueberliefe- 
rung von Cicero’s Bricfen, p. 50). Its authenticity and general correctness is 
therefore beyond question. On fol. 210, directly following the passage quoted, are 
four lines rendered wholly or partially illegible; the words have been apparently 
erased intentionally. In the edition published at Verona in 1482, at Venice in 
1500, and at Basle in 1531, the erased words are omitted. It is idle to speculate 
on what may have been the meaning of the words or the purpose of erasing them. 
Nothing definite can be determined until an older Ms. is found containing the 
passage unimpaired. The erasure, however, destroys the force of the passage for 
Hofmann’s purpose. 
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Both of these copies, as I have stated, have long been as- 
cribed to Petrarch, that of the Atticus collection with great 
positiveness. 

The present is a very opportune time for reexamining 
Petrarch’s connection with the Medicean Mss. of Cicero's 
letters, because the recent discovery and publication of a 
large batch of Petrarch’s letters, although disclosing no new 
material essential to this discussion, have rendered it pretty 
certain that no unpublished letters containing statements 
irreconcilable with those we now have in regard to his knowl- 
edge of Cicero’s correspondence are likely to come to the 
light. 

It is necessary, in the first place, in order to clear the way 
for the discussion as to the reported discovery and transcrip- 
tion of these codices by Petrarch, to reexamine the state- 
ments made by Blondus as to the discovery of these Mss. 
Blondus, whose position in the literary world gave him every 
facility for acquiring information, was born only fourteen 
years after Petrarch’s death. His works, although they con- 
tain numerous errors, must still be considered, for that age, 
marvels of industry and as too important to be ignored. 
Hofmann uses, without a scruple, a passage, to which refer- 
ence has been made, from the /falia I/lustrata, to prove that 
Petrarch found the letters ad Fam., but rejects a statement 
in another passage in the same connection which ascribes 
the discovery of the letters of the Atticus collection to 
Poggio. The two passages read as follows :— 

Primus vero omnium Franciscus Petrarcha magno vir ingenio matore- 
gue diligentia et poesim et cloqguentiam excitare coepit, nec tamen cum 
attigit Ciceronianae eloguentiae fiorem, quo multos in hoc seculo videmus 
ornatos; in quo quidem nos librorum magis quam ingenit carentiam 
defectumgque culpamus ; ipse enim etst epistolas Ciceronis Lentulo in- 
striptas Vercellis reperisse gloriatus est, tres Ciceronis de oratore εἰ 
tnstitutionum oratoriarum Quintiliani libros non nist laceros meutilosque 
vidit...etquum magnus bene discendi ardor multos in Italia appre- 
hendisset (i.e. after Emanuel Chrysoloras had introduced and taught Greek 
literature) conciliumque apud Constantiam Germaniae ab tiniverso populo 
christiano haberetur, quaerere ibi et investigare coeperunt ex nostratibus 


multi, st guos Germaniae loca Constantiae proxima ex deperditis Romano- 
rum et Italiae olim libris in monastertorum latebris occultarent. Quintt- 
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lianusque integer repertus a Poggio primum transcriptus in Italiam venit, 
secutaeque sunt incerto nobis datae libertatis patronae Ciceronts ad Atticum 
epistolae. 


Hofmann considers the first passage, which I shall examine 
more carefully further on, sufficient without a bit of corrobo- 
rative evidence to prove that Petrarch discovered the letters 
ad Fam., but rejects the second passage, which ascribes the 
discovery of the Atticus collection to Poggio, both because 
he had other evidence to prove that Petrarch found these 
letters and also because it is certain! that these letters were 
known in Italy before the sitting of the council of Constance. 
Blondus is also in error in ascribing the rediscovery of Quin- 
tilian to Poggio. Lapo da Castiglionchio had sent Petrarch 
a fragmentary copy of this author as early as 1350.2. Again, 
Blondus errs in asserting that Petrarch did not know Cicero’s 
de Oratore. Petrarch knew the book well and often makes 
citations from it, a number of which may be found on p. 455, 
chap. 11, of his Res Memor., taken from De Orat. c. 52, 175 
and 176.2 But Vespasiano Fiorentino,* who wrote about 
1450, seems also inclined to ascribe the discovery of the 
Atticus collection to Poggio. Too much stress, however, 
must not be laid on these statements of Blondus and of Ves- 
pasiano, especially in the absence of corroborative evidence. 
In the fifteenth century it was the fashion in Italy to ascribe 
the origin of new ideas and enterprises to the locality in and 
around Constance. Then, it should be noted that Poggio 
himself never claims to have made such an important liter- 
ary find as Cicero's letters to Atticus. Again, neither Blon- 
dus nor Vespasiano positively ascribe the discovery of these 
letters to Poggio. The words from incerto to patronae in 
the last line of the passage cited from Blondus are, so far 

as 7 can see, untranslatable, and it is useless to conjecture 


1 From Petrarch’s own letters and also from a letter of Leonardus Arretinus 
(Leonardo Bruni); 2 2152. iii, 13, ed. Mehus. to Niccolo Niccoli. 

2 Epist. Famil. xxiv, 7, ed. Fracassattt. 

ὃ Hortis, Af. 7. Cicerone nelle Opere del Petrarca e del Boccaccio, Triest, 1878, 
p. 28. 

4 Pure a Costanza trovaronst le pistole di Tullio ad Altico, delle quali non ho 
notizia, Poggio Fiorentino, ὃ 2, ed. Bartoli, Fir. 1859. 
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what the meaning may be, until an older Ms. is consulted. 
Finally, we know from Petrarch, and also from Leonardo 
Bruni, that there. were, before the date of Poggio’s alleged 
discovery, at least two codices of these letters in Italy, the 
one found at Verona by Petrarch himself, and the other at 
Pistoia by Bartolommeo Capra. It is probable that Blondus 
and Vespasiano confused the discovery of this Ms. with the 
services which Poggio is known to have rendered Cosimo 
Medici in copying for him the letters of the Atticus collec- 
tion — a transcript that is still extant, now in the Laurentian 
library, and is catalogued as Cod. Poggianus. Its chirog- 
raphy is a marvel of beauty and elegance. 

The chief evidence of Petrarch’s having found Cicero’s 
letters is his own famous letter! to Cicero in the other world, 
dated ‘apud superos’ Verona, June 16, 1345. This letter is 
assumed to have been penned by Petrarch on the spot where 
the find was made, and in the first joy and excitement of his 
great discovery. Lpistolas tuas diu multumque perquisitas 
atque ubt minime rebar inventas, avidtssime perlegi are the 
opening words. The place of finding the codex has been 
inferred from the fact that the letter 1s dated Verona. The 
find evidently might have been made elsewhere, and the 
letter announcing it written after Petrarch’s return to Verona. 
Still a discovery made a few years ago by Detlessen,? who 
was examining the Mss. in the Verona library, renders it 
probable that Cicero's letters to Brutus were in the library 
in 1329, the date assigned to the newly discovered Ms. This 
Ms. contains Flores Moralium Auctoritatum, by an unknown 
author. Two citations found by Detlessen in this Ms. are 
made from Cicero’s correspondence with Brutus, viz. chap. 
ll, 2: Cie. ft. 3 Epl. ad Brutum, and chap. ili, 15: Zulius in 
quadam Ep. ad Brutum. The Verona codex contained but 
one book of the Brutine correspondence, while three are 
mentioned here. It is possible that ad Quintum Fratrem is 
to be read in place of ad Brut., the compiler writing ad Brut. 
because this collection stood first in the Ms. It is a pity 


1 De Rebus Fam. xxiv, ed. Fracassatti, Flor. 1859-1863. 
2 Neue Fahro. fiir Phil. u. Paed., 1863, p. 553. 
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that Detlessen had not copied the citation. The reference, 
however, renders it certain that a codex containing at least 
some of Cicero's letters and presumably the one found six- 
teen years later by Petrarch, was in the Verona library in 
1329. Detlessen! also succeeded in finding another notice 
of the Verona codex, this time in a work by Guglielmo da 
Pastrengo, entitled De Originibus Rerum. Pastrengo was a 
collector of literary notices and titles of books which he had 
seen or read. Among the titles under Cicero’s name are men- 
tioned in a general way numerous collections of his letters 
now no longer extant, and then comes the following entry, with 
the number of books in each collection accurately stated : — 
Ad Brutum, lib.i; Ad Quintum Ciceronem fratrem, lib. iii; Ad Atts- 
cum, lib. xvi. | 
Pastrengo might have obtained the titles of the other 
collections of Cicero's letters referred to from some of the 
ancient’ authors. Macrobius (Sazé. 11, 1) mentions the letters 
ad Cornelium Nepotem ; Priscian (ix, 10, 54), those ad Cail- 
vum, ad filium (vill, 17, 96), ad Pausam (xv, 3, 14), and 
Suetonius (Caes. 9), those σα Axium; but his information as 
to the Atticus group was obtained presumably from the codex 
itself. This view is confirmed by the fact that but one of 
the two books of the Brutine correspondence is mentioned, 
the same that the Verona codex contained. No mention 
whatever is made in this compilation of the letters ad Fam.; 
hence we may safely infer that these letters were not at least 
contained in the Verona codex, as some maintain was the 
case, and that they probably were not then in the Verona 
library, and further that they were not known even by title 
to Pastrengo, who, it is well to note, was a friend of Petrarch, 
one of the latter’s familiar letters being addressed to him.? 
This notice from Pastrengo confirms the view that a codex 
containing Cicero's letters to Atticus, etc. was in the Verona 
library, not that it was there, as Giuliari® asserts, before 
Petrarch’s discovery. The earliest date that can be assigned 
ΔΙ, c. p. 552. 2 Epp. de Rebus Fam. εἰ Var. 35; dated Aug. 10, 1361. 


8 Francesco Petrarca ela sua scoperta delle cpistole di M. Tullio Cicerone in 
Verona, Firenze 1876, p. 357. 
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to Pastrengo’s work is 1345. On the 7oth fol. is the follow- 
ing entry under Levins: In cutus modico lapideo tumulo ste 
legitur: V.F.T. Liutus Liute, εἴς. This stone is known to 
have been repolished and reerected by the order of Giacomo 
of Carrara, 1345-1350. Finally, Coluccio Salutato’s letter, 
from which I shall presently quote, confirms the view that 
Petrarch’s find was made in Verona. 

As to the exact locality in Verona where the codex was 
found we know nothing more than the opening words of 
Petrarch’s letter tell us: «bz minime rebar inventas, t.e., not in 
a library, not where books were usually kept. Coluccio, in the 
letter referred to, speaks of the find being made in a church. 
Before leaving Petrarch’s letter, it will be well to note what 
the opening words seem to imply, that Petrarch supposed he 
had discovered all of Cicero’s letters, for he writes epzstolas 
tuas diu multumque perquisitas, etc., avidissime perlegi, 1.6., 
Petrarch writes (addressing Cicero) “of finding your letters 
(not some of your letters), for which I have long sought,” etc. 

From Petrarch’s description of the Ms. containing the 
letters he found, we may infer that it was then in a bad con- 
dition ; its leaves were torn and eaten; it was senio obrutas. 
Petrarch also tells us that he copied the letters with his own 
hand, because they were inaccessible to common copyists. 
He further states that he was actuated to this labor both 
from a desire to possess (habendt cupiditas) these priceless 
treasures, and also from a lack of confidence in the accuracy 
of common scribes and their ability: to decipher the writing 
already somewhat indistinct and in some places nearly illegi- 
ble. Writing of his copy to his friend Neri Morando, in 1358 
or 1359 (the date of the letter is uncertain?), Petrarch says :— 

Est mihi volumen epistolarum eius (Ciceronis) zugens, quod ipse olim 


manu propria, guia exemplar scriptoribus impervium erat, scripst, adversa 
tunc valetudine; sed corporis incommodum et laborem operis magnus amor 


1 Hortis, Cenni di Giov. Boccacct intorno a Tito Livio, 1877, p. 97 seq. 

2 Epp. Rer. Fam. xxi, 10; as to the plan of arranging his letters, Petrarch 
(Ep. xxiv, 13) says: Mon rerum, sed temporum rationem habui praeter has enim 
ultimas velertbus inscriptas illustribus viris . .. ac praeter primam, quae... 
locum pracfationis obtinuit, cactera paene omnia quo inciderant scripla sunt 
ordine. 
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et delectatio et habendi cupiditas vincebant. Hunc librum, ut mihi semper 
ad manum esset,.in bibliothecae (i.e., in his villa, on the Adda, where he 
then lived) ostia posti innixum stare solitum vedisti, etc. 


From the foregoing extract, it appears that Petrarch’s 
transcript formed a large folio volume, in nowise similar to 
the quarto volume now in the Laurentian library, long sup- 
posed to be the identical copy made by Petrarch. As to the 
contents of this ‘volumen,’ Petrarch gives us no definite 
information. He simply writes of having volumen ingens of 
Cicero's letters, without designating even the collection from 
which the letters were copied. It has been assumed, mainly 
from the fact that Petrarch at once, even in the letter 
announcing the find and subsequently, quoted copiously from 
the Atticus group !— quotations often of considerable length 
made with accuracy, from all three collections, and extending 
in the letters to Atticus through fourteen books — from this, 
I repeat, it has been assumed that Petrarch must have dis- 
covered a codex containing the letters to Atticus, Quintus 
Cicero, and Brutus, and copied the whole codex. Petrarch, 
however, never states in any of his extant works that he 
copied or even found the letters of the Atticus group; he 
speaks simply of finding unexpectedly and of copying Cicero’s 
letters without asserting even that he copied all he found. 
These circumstances alone, unsupported as they are by cor- 
roborative evidence, seems to me altogether insufficient to 
prove that Petrarch found in Verona and copied the codex 
containing the Atticus group of letters, which we know from 
other sources, was in the Verona library about the time of 
the alleged discovery. Orelli collected from Petrarch’s works 
numerous references to Cicero’s letters, but a completer list 
was made by Viertel, and published in the Anxkhang of his 
paper which 1 have already mentioned. From these citations 
it appears that Petrarch must have had some knowledge of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, and Brutus, 


1 That Petrarch never quoted from the letters ad Fam., so far as his extant 
correspondence shows, is no positive proof that this collection was unknown to 
᾿ him; excerpts might have been made of which Coluccio had no information. 
This, if a fact, would have to be proved. 
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before the date of the reported find, as well as of several 
other collections no longer extant. This kndwledge, how- 
ever, was gained not from the letters themselves but from 
passages picked up here and there in the writings of other 
ancient authors. For example, Petrarch quotes in a letter, 
dated 1343, the following words from one of Cicero’s letters : 
Scribe quidquid in buccam venerit, a passage, which, as he 
tells us himself, he found in Seneca (Zp. 118, 1): ef de 
Ciceronts eptstolis Senecae priusquam oculis credidi meis. 
Seneca mentions Cicero’s letters four times; viz., Ef. 97, 4, 
where he quotes from ad Att. i, 16, 5; 118, 1 and 2; De 
Brevit. Vitae, 5, 2, where a passage 1s cited not found in our 
present text, and Zp. 21, 3. Petrarch evidently knew some- 
thing of Cicero’s letters before the find at Verona; that find 
materially extended his knowledge, for his citations are thence- 
forth vastly more numerous and lengthy. 

From these citations we can hardly conjecture more than 
that Petrarch copied such letters from the codex, in order to 
have them ready at hand, as he wished to use in his literary 
work. This is exactly what we should expect him in this case 
to do, considering the size of the codex—it contained £pp. 
ad M. Brutum libri, ii; Epp. ad Quintum Fratrem hori, ii; 
Epp. ad Atticum hori, xvi.—and Petrarch’s distaste for such 
work. In 1363, on returning Cicero’s oration pro Plancio, 
which he had borrowed from his friend Lapo da Castiglionchio 
to copy, Petrarch expresses, in a letter? sent with the Ms., 
apologizing for keeping it so long, — he had kept it four years, 
— because he could find no competent copyist, and was at last 
compelled to copy it himself —in this letter Petrarch ex- 
presses strongly his impatience at such work. What a tremen- 
dous task it would have been in comparison to copy the letters 
of the Atticus group, containing, as I should judge, nearly 
fifteen times as much matter. Is it probable that Petrarch, 
who complained of his arm being lamed from copying pro 
Plancio, ever undertook such a tremendous task as copying 
the Atticus collection of letters? If Petrarch ever made 


1 Epp. de Rebus Fam., iii, p. 18. 2 Lic. xviii, 12. 
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such a copy, would not the fact have been known to some of 
his friends ; would not the transcript have been found in his 
library after his death? Not one of Petrarch’s friends, so far 
as we can learn, ever knew of his possessing a copy of these 
letters, and no such copy was found among his books after 
his death. 

On this last point we fortunately have direct and satis- 
factory evidence. Petrarch died on the 2oth of July, 1374. 
Coluccio Salutato (1330-1406), the eminent scholar and states- 
man,— who came to Florence to live in 1374, and was made 
Lord Chancellor in 1375, and who was also an intimate friend 
and correspondent of Petrarch,—knew probably from Pe- 
trarch’s letter dated ‘apud superos, that the latter had 
discovered letters of Cicero in Verona (guos σεῖο fuisse in 
ecclesia Veronensi), and he ardently desired to possess a copy 
of them. For this purpose he entered into correspondence 
with the Veronese Gasparre de’ Broaspini, also Petrarch’s in- 
timate friend and correspondent, from whom he had already 
received the promise of a copy of the poems of Propertius 
and Catullus, which were also in Petrarch’s library. In 
answer to his inquiries he must have received information 
that Broaspini himself possessed a collection of only sixty of 
Cicero’s letters, for in a subsequent letter, dated probably 
Oct. 17, 1374, Coluccio continues, in reference to Cicero's 
letters, as follows :— 


Ciceronis epistolas, ut alias dixi, omnes vellem, et libri quantitatem rogo 
notam facias. Illas circiter LX, quas habere te dicts, nescio an in continu- 
ato opere an excerptas habeas atque delectas, et ideo arbitrio tuo dimiserim 
numguid illarum me velis esse participem. 


From the foregoing extract it is evident that neither 
Coluccio nor the literati in Florence possessed, at that time, 


1 Sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wiss., 1849, p. 257 ff.: among the letters reprinted in 
Hauptit Opusc., vol. i, p. 279 ff. The letter dated July 20, 1874, the day of Pe- 
trarch’s death, and also the letter of Benvenuto da Imola, July 25, the day on 
which C. received the news of P.’s death, were copied by Mommsen from cod. 
Gaddianus. The date of the letter from which the extract in the text is taken 
is uncertain: F/orentiae xxi, £/. decemaris. Another Ms. (Bandini, vol. iii, p. 563) 
gives: Flor. xvi, kal. Novembr. The year is determined from the nenzae at 
Petrarch’s death mentioned in the letter. 
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any definite information in regard to Cicero’s letters. No 
copy of them at that time, evidently, was to be found in 
Florence ; otherwise Coluccio, considering his zeal for the 
new learning, would have known of it. We may also infer, 
considering Broaspini’s intimate relations with Petrarch’s 
family, that no codex containing Cicero’s letters was found 
in Petrarch’s library, but only the sixty letters which Petrarch 
had probably copied in Verona, in order that he might have 
ready at hand such passages as he wished to use in his his- 
torical and other literary work. The passages from these 
letters cited by Petrarch prove their source ; for they are all 
from the letters to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, and Brutus, ex- 
cept a few citations which might have been found in letters 
addressed to Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, etc., which are also 
included in the Atticus collection. 

Petrarch! presented his library, in 1362, to the city of 
Venice, on condition that it should be preserved in a fire- 
proof building and kept intact. The conditions were accepted, 
and, after Petrarch’s death, the library was sent to Venice, 
and with it, probably, the copy of the Verona codex, in case 
one was ever made by Petrarch. In 1877 I made a diligent 
search in the Venetian Library for Mss. of Cicero’s letters, 
but did not succeed in finding any of special interest or impor- 
tance. Still, the fact that Petrarch’s alleged transcript is not 
in Venice, even if that were satisfactorily established, would 
prove nothing ; because the conditions which Petrarch im- 
posed when disposing of his library were not, according to 
Poggio, respected: Fr. Petrarca habuit ingentem copiam libro 
rum, qui post eius obitum omnes venumdati et varits homintbus 
dispertitt sunt. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me, although the sub- 
ject needs further investigation, that the weight of evidence 
is against Petrarch’s having copied more than sixty letters 
from the Verona codex; these were used by him for literary 
purposes, and were found in his library after his death ; they, 
or a copy of them, were transmitted, as we shall see, by Broas- 


1 Lic. p. 276, Basle, 1538; cf. Fracassetti, v, p. 381 ff. 
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pini to Coluccio! Not a trace of any transcript of the whole 
Verona codex by Petrarch has ever been found. The ‘volu- 
men ingens’ of Cicero's letters, which Petrarch writes of 
possessing, was probably a folio volume, — like the one con- 
taining his own letters, owned by Ludovico Beccatelli, of 
which I shall presently speak, — and contained copies of such 
letters and other matter as he wished to preserve and have 
ready at hand for use in his literary work. 

The chief evidence relied on by Orelli, Haupt, Hofmann, 
and others to prove that Petrarch discovered and copied the 
Verona codex was the existence, in the Laurentian Library, 
of the very copy which was made, as they supposed beyond 
a doubt, by Petrarch’s own hand. This copy, as I shall prove, 
was not due to Petrarch, but to Coluccio Salutato. The argu- 
ment, therefore, falls of itself; and nothing is left but the 
fact that Petrarch copied sixty of Cicero’s letters. Whether 
Petrarch’s copy was made from the Verona codex, which we 
know from Pastrengo was in the Verona Library in 1350, or 
from a smaller and incomplete codex found ‘z# ecclesia Vero- 
nenst,, we have at present no means of determining. A very 
slight examination, however, of these Medicean transcripts, 
and a comparison of the text of the one—that containing the 
letters ad Fam. — with the original, which is also there, side 
by side with the copies, ought to have convinced any one who, 
divesting himself of all preconceived notions as to Petrarch’s 
part in the work, entered upon the investigation with impar- 
tiality, that these copies never could have been made by 
Petrarch, but that they were undoubtedly the work of scribes 
ignorant of Latin. Petrarch, as we can well imagine, set a 
high standard of literary excellence and accuracy. Ignorant 
or careless scribes he condemned without mercy,? Is it prob- 
able that this great /:¢terateur committed the same errors he 
so strongly condemned in others? Let us note a few of the 
most conspicuous inaccuracies in these copies, sufficient, at 
least, to render it improbable that the transcription was done 
by Petrarch. He certainly would not have written curum for 
Curitum (Att. i, 1. 2); not turcum for Thermum (i, 1. 2); not 


1 Fp. Var. 43; cf. Fracassetti, vol. v, p. 376. 2 De Rem. Utr. Fort., i, 43. 
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reginum for regnum (i, 1. 2); not dissent for dissident; not 
ezus for δἰ ts (i, 1. 3); ποῖ cognoscere for cognosce (i, 1. 3); 
not ventret for ventttet (i, 1. 4); not detractiontbus for ad te 
vattontbus (i, 2.1); not “2 ex contentione for ut et con. (i, 5. 4); 
not accedente for accidente (i, 14. 5); not veritas for verita est 
(iv, 15. 4); not provenctarum for provincialtum (1, 17. 5). In 
short, not to continue this list of errors, which might be 
extended to almost any length, it is safe to assert that there 
is hardly a single letter of any considerable length, in the 
whole collection, that would be intelligible, from beginning to 
end, without the corrections and marginal readings, so care- 
lessly and inaccurately is the copying done. It has, in fact, 
long been a mystery how such a scholar as Petrarch could 
have been satisfied with copies of such inestimable literary 
treasures so inaccurately made. 

Let us now trace the origin of the report that Petrarch 
copied these codices. Referring to the works of Laurentius 
Mehus!? and to the Catalogue? of Bandini, the latter of whom 
traced with unwearied patience and remarkable ingenuity 
and critical skill the history of the Mss. in the Laurentian 
Library, we learn that the report originated with Angelus 
Politianus, who had seen these Mss., and had compared the 
one containing the letters ad Fam. Politian states, without 
giving his authority, that Petrarch is reported to have copied 
this latter Ms. : | 


Nactus sum Ciceronis epistolarum familiarum volumen antiquissimum, 
... tum ex 60 ipso alterum descriptum, sicuti quidam putant, Franctsct 
Petrarchae manu? 


It is easy to conceive, considering Petrarch’s unrivalled 
position in the literary world, how such a report might have 
originated. To confirm it, here were one of the original 
codices and the copies of both in the library side by side. 
What more convincing evidence was needed? In the general 
enthusiasm for Petrarch, no one noticed that Petrarch’s letter 


1 Vita Ambrosii Traversarti, pp. 200 ff., 1759. 
2 Cat. Cod. Lat. Bib. Med. Laurent., vols. ii and iii, Flor. 1775-76; vol. ii, 
Ρ. 464 f. - 8 Miscell., c. 25. 
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to Cicero, dated ‘apud superos,’ referred exclusively to the 
Atticus collection. Neither does Politian seem to have noted 
the numerous inaccuracies in the copies, or if noted, they 
were regarded as of no significance. Several folios in the ar- 
chetype had been transposed, —a fact which Mommsen after- 
wards proved, —and yet Petrarch, if he were the transcriber, 
copied these like any hired scribe, without noticing the error. 
After the report was once started, Petrarch’s name did the 
rest ; it was everywhere credited and accepted without ques- 
tion or doubt. Petrus Victorius! adopted it and tried to 
strengthen it by proofs. “I,” he affirms, “know more of the 
Ms. of the Atticus collection than Politian did; he knew 
only that the Ms. belonged to Petrarch, but I know that 
Petrarch copied it with his own hand, not alone this Ms., but 
also the one containing the letters ad Fam.’ As proof, 
Victorius mentions the French shape of the letters, a style 
of writing acquired by Petrarch during his residence in 
France. To confirm his view he submitted the Ms. of the 
Atticus collection to some French students, who happened 
to be on a visit to Rome, but all doubt was removed when 
he compared it with a Ms.? copy of Petrarch’s own letters, 
which Archbishop Beccatelli owned, and which was supposed 
to be autographic beyond question, simply because Petrarch’s 
initials, F. P., were inscribed on the volume. On comparing 
the apograph of the Atticus collection with those supposed 
Petrarchean autographs, Victorius found a remarkable simi- 
larity, sufficient, at least, to justify him in asserting that the 
writing in both copies was done by the same hand. This 
comparison, it should be observed, even admitting that the 
letters owned by Beccatelli were autographic — which I shall 
show was not the case — proves nothing as to the letters 
ad Fam. , these Victorius was sure Petrarch copied, no proof 
of that was needed. Bandini stamped the report with the 
authority of his name by admitting it into his catalogue, and 
from that time on it has been universally accepted. At first 


1The celebrated editor of Cicero’s correspondence, and the one to whom is 
due the present designation of the letters ad Fam., see Graevius, vol. ii, p. 324. 
2 Cod. Plut. \iii, n. xxxv, cf. Bandini, vol. ii, p. 624, and Politiant Miscell., 25 ff. 
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Bandini considered the marginal notes to be Petrarch’s 
also, but this view he finally abandoned, and ascribed them 
subsequently, as Mehus had done, to Niccolo Niccoli. 

Finally, if more proof were needed to substantiate the 
report, which ascribes these Medicean copies to Petrarch, 
Mommsen placed the seal of confirmation on it, when after 
a critical examination and comparison of the letters of the 
Atticus collection, he pronounced them to have been copied 
by Petrarch’s own hand as far as the words cum legis dtes, 
Att. vil, 7. 6, from which point on, several hands, he affirms, 
are distinguishable.! It is well to note here that the most 
Mommsen could determine from a comparison of the Ms. in 
question with the supposed Beccatellian autographa was, that 
the writing was done by the same hand or by persons who 
wrote similarly, not that both were done by Petrarch. Even 
the determination of the former was no easy task. Detles- 
sen, one of the most experienced and skilful judges of such 
matters, says: “Es ist ungemein schwer, die Identitat der 
Schreiber zweier verschiedener codices zu constatiren, zumal, 
wenn diese recht schén und regelmassig geschrieben sind.” 3 
In order to come to a satisfactory and well-grounded conclu- 
sion, Mommsen, it would seem, evidently ought to have had 
before him not only the Mss. under consideration, but also 
photographic specimens of the handwriting of the most cele- 
brated Italian scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It should be noted in passing that could Mommsen’s opin- 
ion be established, then the chief copyist must have received 
help—an unmistakable indication that hired scribes were 
employed —and also that this Medicean copy of the Atticus 
collection at least cannot be the identical copy made by 
Petrarch ; for we know from Petrarch’s own words that his 
whole codex was copied by his own hand: 


Volumen epistolarum etus ingens, quod ipse olim manu propria quia 
exemplar scriptoribus impervium erat, scrips. 


But the Ms. of Petrarch’s letters owned by Beccatelli, 


1 Hofmann, l.c. p. 10; M. gave the result of his researches to H. 
2 L.c. p. 561. 
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Petrarch’s biographer, was not autographic, although sup- 
posed to be such by Beccatelli, who proved its autography, 
as we have seen, by comparing it with the Ms. containing 
the letters of the Atticus collection, which it was assumed 
without question was copied by Petrarch (guos ab eo descrip- 
tos constat).1_ This, of course, was simply reasoning in a 
circle, and nothing definite or satisfactory could be deter- 
mined. Mehus, who had every opportunity of knowing, tells 
us how this Ms. copy of Petrarch’s letters owned by Becca- 
telli was made: 


Ego autem indico, codicem lum conflatum esse ex variorum epistolis, 
tisdemque autographis, atque adeo varia striptum manu. 


Bandini had not overlooked this statement by Mehus, but 
he was so infatuated with the idea that these Medicean copies 
of Cicero’s letters were made by Petrarch, that, even against 
his better judgment, he pronounced the writing in both sets 
of Mss., viz. that containing Petrarch’s letters and those 
containing Cicero's letters, to be done by the same hand. 
This opinion surprises us the more, because Bandini must 
have had some acquaintance with Petrarch’s handwriting, 
having in his possession a copy of Cicero’s de Officitts and 
Paradoxa, both of which contained glosses from Petrarch’s 
hand (Petrarchae autem manus tam mthi nota est quam familt- 
arissimt sut cuigue); and also because he admits that the 
chirography of this Ms. varies so much, — not only the chi- 
rography, but the quality and size of the paper, the ink, etc., 
—that it is impossible to attribute its production to one 
scribe.? 

The important bearing that this Ms. copy of Petrarch’s 
letters, owned by Beccatelli, has on the point under discussion 
justifies me in dwelling a moment longer on it. Petrarch’s 
correspondence, as we know, was immense, and he must have 
often dictated his letters or furnished rough drafts of them 


1 Mehus, lic. p. 253f.; cf. Bandini, ii, p. 624. 
3 Fateor equidem, si haec omnia, quae Petrarchae existimantur scripta inter 
se comparentur, aliquid invirem, atque adeo multum discriminis posse deprehends, 


Bandini, iii, p. 92 f. 
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to copyists,! of whom he had several. This fact may be 
inferred from the use of d@ictata instead of scrifta in a letter 
found in De Reb. Fam. xxiv, 13: quae dictata sertus praevenit 
comites et locum pracfattonts obtinutt. In this way it may 
have happened that some of these copies which Beccatelli 
had were autographic, but the most of them were not. This 
latter fact Beccatelli suspected (suspzcabatur coniccturas quas- 
dam secutus Franctsct Patrarchae esse), but naturally it was 
easy for him to be convinced of their autography, and after 
Victorius compared them with the letters of the Atticus collec- 
tion, and found a remarkable similarity,? his doubts vanished. 
‘Beccatelli’s Ms. came into the Medicean library, and received 
the inscription, Epzstolae Franctsct Petrarchae eius manu 
exaratae; this put a stamp of genuineness upon it that no 
one until recently has been inclined to question.® 

If we turn now to examine the Mss. themselves, we find 
only confirmatory evidence of the view already, stated, viz. 
that the Medicean transcript of the Atticus collection (omit- 
ting from consideration the letters σα Fam., which it is cer- 
tain Petrarch never saw) is not identical with the copy made 
by Petrarch. On the codex are these words: Hic liber est 
Pyert Coluccit de Stegnano. The owner’s name was once 
written on the other transcript, that containing the letters 
ad Fam., but some one intentionally erased it. On the mar- 
gin of both transcripts are numerous corrections and con- 
jectural readings, which all admit were made by Coluccio. A 
Latin translation of the Greek in the text, which in the let- 
ters to Atticus is very considerable, is also added on the 
margin. This Greek text Mehus‘ ascribed to Petrarch, 
the translation to Donato Acciaiuoli, who at one time owned 
the Ms. containing the letters ad Fam. Bandini ascribed the 
whole to Coluccio Salutato. The fact is, neither Petrarch’s 
nor Coluccio’s knowledge of Greek was sufficient for this 


122. Fam. xviii, §; xxii, 19; naturally Petrarch kept copies of his letters; those 
that he had written with his own hand, he certainly would not copy himself, when 
he had copyists employed for this very work. 

2 Singulisque litteris formisque ipsarum pondcratis convenire omnia mirifice 
inter se animadvertimus. 8 Voigt, lc. p. 54. * Lic. p. 220. 
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work. These Greek glosses were added, Ambrogio Traver- 
sari! tells us positively, by Chrysoloras, the celebrated Greek 
scholar, who lived at Florence about 1396: 


Ciceronis epistolas ad Atticum qutbus noster Manuel (i.e. Chrysoloras) 
restituzt Graecas literas. 


This passage must undoubtedly refer to the transcript 
under consideration, for it is certain there was but this one 
Ms. in Florence at that time containing the letters of the 
Atticus collection. Had Petrarch copied either of these 
Medicean transcripts, is it probable that Coluccio, who knew 
Petrarch’s handwriting,? would have suppressed all mention 
of this service to literature? The mere fact that Petrarch 
had copied the Ms. would have rendered it doubly dear to 
Coluccio, and he would undoubtedly have added an inscrip- 
tion something like the following: Jpstus Petrarchae manu 
scriptus. When the Ms. came into the hands of Donato 
Acciaiuoli, he was careful to record that he had purchased it 
of Donatus Arretinus, the son of the celebrated Leonardo 
Bruni.® 

There is one other test, almost decisive in itself, against 
the identity of this Medicean transcript with the one Petrarch 
made. Petrarch, in one of his letters,* quotes from ad Att. 
vi, I. 12,° the passage containing the saying of Isocrates in 
regard to his two pupils, Ephorus and Theopompus, ascrib- 
ing it incorrectly to Socrates (Socraticum illud), thus proving 


1 Ep. vi, 6, rec. Canneto. 

2 Coluccio had received but one letter direct from Petrarch, Ep. Sen. xi, 4. 

3It may be of interest to add here that the codex containing the letters of the 
Atticus collection passed from Coluccio to Leonardo Bruni (cf. Bandini, iv, p. 49; 
also £p. Leonardi, ed. Mehus, ii, 189), and from him to his son Donato, from 
whom Donato Acciaiuoli bought it (cf. Politiant Afiscell. liii). After that it came 
into the hands of an unknown grammarian, from him it passed on to Barptolo- 
maeus Cavalcantes, and finally to Petrus Victorius, who made it the basis of the 
text of his edition. of these letters, and finally presented it with the rest of his 
books to the great Medicean Library, founded by Cosmo Medici in 1444 (cf. Vite- 

writ Ep.i, Ep. 5, written to Barptolomaeus Cavalcantes), where it is still to be 

- found. 

4 Ep. Fam. iv, 14. 

δ. Alter, uti dixit Isocrates in Ephoro et Theopompo, frenis eget, alter calcaribus. 
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that the text of his copy differed from that of the present 
Medicean transcript, which has /socrates, the correct reading. 
All known Mss. of Petrarch’s letter containing the passage 
in question has the same reading, Socraticum illud, a form 
that could hardly have been corrupted from J/socraticum, 
which itself is an irregular formation. Petrarch evidently 
would have written /socrateum or [socratiuim, neither of which 
could hardly have changed to Socraticum.1 Then, again, it 
is hardly probable that Petrarch knew enough about the 
writings of Isocrates to suggest or to warrant the conversion 
of the name into an adjective —a form that we might reason- 
ably expect would be used in case the aphorism had been cor- 
rectly credited to Socrates. This variant, then, adds another 
striking piece of evidence to that already enumerated that our 
Medicean transcript was not identical with Petrarch’s copy. 

The fact is, there is not a particle of evidence to prove that 
Petrarch ever copied, ever even knew of the existence of, 
these Medicean transcripts of Cicero’s letter. It is safe to 
say that no one would ever have thought of ascribing the 
transcript of the letters ad Fam. to Petrarch, a collection 
which he never mentions or refers to in any way, of which 
there was not a particle of evidence that he even knew of its 
existence, had it not been that he discovered letters of Cicero 
at Verona. Then his exalted position as a patron of learning 
and the foremost reviver of ancient literature in Italy caused 
scholars to assume on insufficient evidence that this great 
litterateur must have discovered also the other collection of 
Cicero's letters. Even the great Bandini was misled by the 
halo that had gathered round Petrarch’s name, and headed 
the description of these Mss. in his catalogue with : 

Ciceronts epistolae familiares libri xvi. a Francisco Petrarcha quam 
deligentissime transcripti exantiquissimo exemplari (Plut. xix, Cod. vii) 
and Czceronis Epistolae ad Atticum manu Francisci Petrarchae exaratat 
(Plut. xlix, Cod. xviii). 

If neither of these Medicean copies of Cicero’s letters is to 
be ascribed to Petrarch, the question arises, who did procufe 
them and bring them to Florence, then the literary centre of 


1 Viertel, lc. p. 21 f. 
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Italy? This great service was rendered to the literary world 
by Coluccio Salutato, who, as we have seen, came to Flor- 
ence in 1374, and commenced his search at once for these 
letters. He knew that Petrarch had found Cicero’s letters, — 
quas σεῖο futsse in ecclesta Veronenst,—and he at once en- 
tered into correspondence, as we have seen, with Gasparre de’ 
Broaspini in regard to these letters, and learned that only 
sixty of Cicero's letters were known to be in Verona, the 
same that had been found in Petrarch’s library after the lat- 
ter’s death! In a subsequent letter, written probably in 
November of 1378, Coluccio requests Broaspini: Lpzstolas 
Ciceronts, st potes, per hunc mtitte,2 a request that was fulfilled, 
as we may infer from the fact that Coluccio soon afterwards 
used, in a communication to Lambardo da Serico, a quotation 
from one of Cicero's letters to Q. Cicero (i. 3), which he 
undoubtedly obtained from one of Petrarch’s letters® or from 
one of these sixty letters. Coluccio continued his search 
with unabated zeal, and soon Jearned from Petrarch’s son-in- 
law, Francescola da Brossano,* that the Duke of Milan, Gian 
Galeazzo, had received in 1389 or 1390 as a present a number 
of Mss. from the libraries in Verona and Vercelli. Coluccio 
at once applied to his friend, the poet Antonio Loschi, in 
Milan, for information in regard to these Mss., and also to 
Pasquino de’ Cappelli, the duke’s prime minister, for permis- 
sion to have them copied. From Loschi, with whom Coluc- 


1 Ber. Saschs. Ges. d. Wiss. Ὁ. 259. 

2 Bandini, iii, p. §65. The letter is dated Flor., xvii, Nov. The year is not 
given; the preceding letter is dated xi, Nov., 1378; see also p. 82. 

8In Zp. Fam. viii, 7, Petrarch uses the same quotation; the letter to Lom- 
bardo of Padua can be found in Bandini, vol. iii, p. 568. The year is uncertain; 
one of the following letters is dated 1383. 

4 Οἷον. da Schio, Sudla vita ὁ sugli scritti di Antonio Loscht Vicentino, Padova, 
1858, p. 74: Franceschetto da Brossano aveva scritto a Coluccto, che tra i codict 
mandati al Duca (he was not made duke until 1395) ἐπ dono dalle btblioteche di 
Verona edi Vercelli, etc. 

5 These are among the celebrated letters, to which reference has already been 
made, reprinted by Haupt in Jndex Lect. Cat. Berol. hib., 1856. The corre- 
spondence with Loschi can be found in Schio, p. 137. The letters to Cappelli, 
Mommsen copied from Cod. Riccardianus, 898, and fixed the date of the first 
letter September 24, 1390, as Haupt also did. 
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cio had long maintained correspondence, he learned that 
among the Mss. received from Verona and Vercelli were two 
codices containing Cicero’s letters. Coluccio naturally as- 
sumed that both codices contained the same letters, viz. 
those found by Petrarch in Verona, simply because he had 
never heard of any other collection of Cicero’s letters. After 
long waiting and a lengthy correspondence, which is given in 
full by Hortis! and Schio,? the consent of the grand duke was 
at last obtained to use the Mss., and a copy of one of them 
containing Cicero's letters was made, and transmitted to 
Coluccio to Florence, in September, 1390.2 But what was 
Coluccio’s surprise, on receiving the long coveted and widely 
sought Ms., to discover that it contained none of the sixty 
letters, copies of which he had in his possession, procured 
some years before from Broaspini, nor indeed any of the 
letters found by Petrarch at Verona, with which he was 
already somewhat familiar from Petrarch’s citations, but new 
and different letters, viz. the collection ad Familtares, which 
now for the first time was rediscovered and made known to 
the literary world. Coluccio knew, as he tells us, from the 
contents that the Ms. he had just received must have been 
copied from the Vercelli codex: 


Sentio quidem epistolarum Ciceronis plurimum abesse, putoque quod 
has habueris ab ecclesia Vercellenst. Verum compertum habeo quod in 
ecclesia’ Veronensi solebat aliud et (etus) epistolarum esse volumen Cuts, 
ut per aliguas eptstolas inde desumptas quas habeo (i.e. the sixty letters 
already mentioned) ef per excerpta Petrarchae (the passages cited by Pe- 
trarch) clarisstme video, (quod) inter has penitus nihil extat. 


1 Lic. p. 99 fff. 

2 Lic. p. 158 ff. 

8 The exact date is uncertain. Coluccio, while waiting for a reply to his letter 
to Cappelli, wrote again to Loschi on the 21st of July, begging for copies of the 
Mss. He also instructed the Florentine embassy in Milan to codperate in secur- 
ing copies of these Mss., if possible. Caeterum expecto Cicerontanas tillas epist- 
o/as, he wrote, famguam divinunm quoddam munus, ex quo te rogatum velim, ut 
et exemplos quaternulos colligas. ... Dict quidem non potest quanti cum anxte- 
late torquear expectando. This letter to Loschi is given by Schio, on p. 155; it was 
obtained from the cod. Ambrosianus. The date, 1390, is fixed by Mommsen both 
from the letters that follow and also from other circumstances, especially the 
political relations of the city at that time. 
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This extract shows us how little Coluccio and other scholars 
in Florence knew of Cicero's letters in 1390, or even of the 
contents of the Verona codex. Had Coluccio possessed 
accurate and definite information as to the contents of the 
Verona codex, he would then have written that the codex, 
which he had just received, contained none of Cicero's letters 
to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, and Brutus, and would have asked 
to have these letters copied also and sent to him. The fact 
is, scholars knew at that time nothing whatever about the 
arrangement of Cicero’s letters, and very little about the con- 
tents of the various collections. Coluccio naturally assumed 
that the other codex contained letters similarly arranged to 
those in the codex he had just received, hence he has no 
more definite designation for them than simply epzstolae. 
The extract tells us also that the Ms. was copied from the 
Vercelli codex; and therefore contained none of the letters 
found in the Verona codex, as Coluccio could himself judge 
(sentto quidem plurimum abesse) from the collection of sixty 
already in his possession copied from that codex and also from 
Petrarch’s excerpts (penztus nthil extat). It is, therefore, safe 
to assume that the Ms. just received by Coluccio did not con- 
tain all of Cicero's letters, but only the letters ad Fam. 

That Coluccio received the letters ad Fam. from Milan, 
both Haupt and Hofmann admitted, but they assumed that 
our present Medicean copy containing these letters could not 
be the transcript received by Coluccio. Hofmann believed 
he had proved, as we have seen, that the original Vercelli 
codex was found and transcribed by Petrarch and that this 
transcript was in the Laurentian Library, and hence he had 
no hesitancy in affirming “dass er (d. h. Coluccio) damals 
von Pasquino (z.¢. de’ Cappelli) weder den noch vorhanden 
Urcodex (2.e. Cod. Med. Plut. xix, No. ix), noch die ebenfalls 
noch vorhandene Abschrift Petrarcas (Cod. Med. Plut. x\ix, 
No. vii) erhalten hat.” 1 

With Hofmann’s premises no other conclusion could be 
derived from the passage from Coluccio under consideration, 


1 Krit. Appar. «. Cic. Brief. an Alt. p. 6. 
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except the one he formed. But as it is certain that Petrarch 
never knew of the existence of the letters ad Fam., this 
Medicean transcript must have had a different origin than 
that assigned it by Hofmann. 

Let us now return to Coluccio and his continued efforts to 
secure a transcript of the other Ms. in Milan, that containing 
the rest of Cicero’s extant letters, viz. the letters to Atticus, 
Q. Cicero, and Brutus. What he had received only whetted 
his appetite for more. He was even more eager than ever to 
possess a complete collection of Cicero’s letters. He applied 
to himself the well-known lines of Ovid: Dumaque sttim sedare 
cupit, sitts altera crevit, but long years passed without his 
hopes being realized. Milan was at war with the Florentine 
Republic (1390-1392), and no notice was taken of Coluccio’s 
request.! At last peace was made at Genoa in January, 1392, 
and then Coluccio, who had written as many as six times, 
received the gratifying intelligence from Cappelli that his 
request had not been forgotten, but that a copy of the Ms. 
had been prepared for him. “God is my witness,” writes 
Coluccio to Cappelli, “with what joy I received the news of 
your having caused a copy of the Verona codex to be made 
for me.”? In the same letter he beseeches Cappelli to send 
him through the Florentine embassy the transcript as soon 
as possible. 

Here the correspondence unfortunately breaks off, and we 
have no further evidence from this source that the transcript 
of these letters, which we have seen that Cappelli had caused 
to be prepared for Coluccio, was ever sent. The circum- 
stances would seem to indicate that the commission, which 
had been partly executed, was completed, and that Coluccio 
received a copy of the letters to Atticus, Q. Cicero, and 
Brutus, as we know he had already received that of the 


1 Coluccio’s letter to Cappelli is to be found in Haupt’s Opuscuda, vol. ii, 
p- 113; for the letter to Loschi, see Schio, l.c. p. 157. 

2 Hortis, lc. p. 104; the letter is dated July 16, 1392, and runs as follows: 
Nunc autem quanto perceperim gaudio, deus testis, te Ciceronis epistolas de Verona 
meo nomine examplari tussisse. Gratias ago diligentiae et dilectiont tuae, rogo- 
que ut quam primum et si poles per oratores nostros qui ventunt tstuc mittas. Ὁ 
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other collection. Turning now to an examination of the 
transcript of the Atticus collection, which at present is in 
the Laurentian Library, we find on the codex itself ample 
and convincing evidence that it was once owned and used by 
Coluccio, —in the numerous notes, interlineations, glosses, 
and marginal readings inserted by Coluccio, with the oft- 
repeated words: addttum est a Coluccto Salutato, Coluccius arbi- 
tratus futt additum esse, etc.; putawtt Coluccius addendum 
esse, etc. The identity of Coluccio’s transcript containing 
the letters ad Fam. with the alleged Petrarchean copy of 
the same letters, is also confirmed in a remarkable and un- 
expected manner by evidence from a wholly unlooked for 
quarter. In the same fpéuteus, in the Laurentian Library, 
with the transcript under consideration, is another Ciceronean 
codex containing the letters ad Fam., catalogued by Bandini! 
as n. xv, also dating from the fourteenth century. On the 
margin of this codex are notes that prove beyond question 
that its owner must have used Coluccio’s transcript. On p. 
86, Ὁ, to the sentence, z//e autem, quit sciret se nepotem bellum 
tibicinem habere et sat bonum unctorem,—a passage that is 
found in ad Fam. vii, 24, 2, —is added a note in the margin 
that the restoration of the passage is due to Coluccio: addi- 
tum est a Coluccio Salutato, 1d quod est in textu inter a et ὁ. 
This passage is found in the text of the Vercelli archetype 
but not in that of the alleged Petrarchean transcript; in the 
latter Coluccio inserted it in the margin. Again, to com- 
plures in perturbatione vet publicae consulares dictt, quorum 
nemo consularis habitus nist qui animo exstitit in rem pub- 
licam consulari,—a passage that is found in our edition, in 
ad Fam. x, 6, 3, —a note is added in the margin crediting 
the restoration of 7st gut animo exstitit in rem publicam con- 
sulart to Coluccio: Putavit Colucius addendum esse hoc. 
These words, again, are found in the Vercelli archetype and 
not in the text of the alleged Petrarchean transcript, but are 
written on the margin of the latter by Coluccio’s own hand.? 
Coluccio would evidently record his emendations, conjectures, 


1 ii, p. 470. 2 Hofmann, lL.c. p. 7. 
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marginal readings, and restorations of text in his own codex, 
which we have seen he received from Pasquino, in Milan. 
The conclusion seems almost irresistible that Coluccio’s tran- 
script must have been the identical alleged Petrarchean copy. 

What, too, could be more in accord with the evidence I 
have presented than the conjecture that the eagerly desired 
and long sought transcript of the Verona codex was finally 
obtained by Coluccio, and that this, together with the tran- 
script of the Vercelli archetype, which we are certain he 
received, are the two celebrated Medicean copies, so long 
ascribed to Petrarch, but really made for Coluccio Salutato, 
in Milan, probably by the same scribes, and transmitted to 
him to Florence, then the literary metropolis of Italy, where 
they were made accessible to scholars. On the one (that 
containing the letters of the Atticus collection), the owner's 
name, as I have stated, still stands: Hic liber Colucctt Pyen 
de Stignano; from the other, the inscription, which was 
probably the same, has been intentionally erased. Both 
codices are in the same handwriting; both have marginal 
readings, notes, glosses, and interlineations, etc., made by 
Coluccio’s hand; both contain the restoration and translation 
of the Greek text, apparently in the same hand, a service 
which we have seen was rendered by Chrysoloras, — circum- 
stances which in themselves would be sufficient to prove that 
these are the copies which Pasquino caused to be made for 
Coluccio, and transmitted to Florence, had not Petrarch’s ex- 
alted position as the foremost reviver of learning influenced 
scholars, without sufficient investigation, to ascribe the origin 
of these transcripts to him. The two transcripts are cata- 
logued by Bandini: that containing the letters ad Fam. as 
Cod. Med. Plut. ΧΙ ΙΧ, n. vii; the other, containing the letters 
of the Atticus collection, as Cod. Med. Plut. xlix, n. xviii. The 
copy containing the letters ad Fam. was made, as we learn 
from the correspondence, from the archetype which was sent 
from Vercelli,! now the celebrated Cod. Med. Plut. ΧΙ ΙΧ, n. ix, 
one of the gems of the library, dating as it does from the 
eleventh century. Hence the remarkable similarity between 


1The Vercellensian archetype remained but a few years in Milan, and then it 
was taken to Florence. 
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Coluccio’s copy and the present Medicean archetype, while 
the similarity between the two copies themselves proves that 
they must both have been made by the same scribes. 

This view of the origin of these two Medicean copies really 
removes a stigma from Petrarch’s name. The numerous in- 
accuracies in these transcripts have long awakened doubts 
in the minds of scholars as to the trustworthiness of all 
ancient codices, especially as the text of these, made as it was 
assumed by the most eminent scholar, is so corrupt that, 
according to both Mommsen and Hofmann, not a single 
letter of any considerable length could be made out without 
Coluccio’s corrections. Orelli, who had these codices col- 
lated for his edition of Cicero’s letters, came to the con- 
clusion, on account of the numerous errors, that the 
transcripts, particularly that containing the letters ad Fam. 
must have been copied by some one who had learned to 
imitate Petrarch’s writing: aus homo indoctus sed callide 
Petrarcae scripturam imitatus, hunc codicem e Petrarcaco de- 
scripsit. In fact, a comparison of every page of the tran- 
script of the letters σα Fam. with the original, which is there 
by its side, could not fail to convince any unprejudiced exam- 
iner that the copying was done by scribes ignorant of Latin. 
The establishment of this view as to the origin of the two 
Medicean copies under consideration not only relieves Petrarch 
of the suspicion that has so long rested upon him, but it also 
restores Coluccio Salutato to his true position as one of the 
foremost patrons of the new learning. His emendations and 
corrections in these transcripts are so numcrous and valuable 
that they far surpass not only in number but also in value all 
the emendations and conjectures of all the most eminent 
Ciceronean scholars during the last four hundred years. 
Together they constitute the most valuable and indispen- 
sable contribution and commentary to the establishment and 
interpretation of the text of Cicero’s letters, and at the same 
time form an imperishable monument to the eminent ser- 
vices of Coluccio Salutato, in making them —one of the 
most unique and precious literary treasures handed down to 
us from antiquity —not alone accessible but intelligible to 
the literary world. 
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IV.— Translation of the Katha-Upanishad} 


By W. D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE earliest recorded view held by the Hindus as to the 
condition of man after death is a clear and consistent one: 
it is simply a belief in a life of happiness beyond the grave. 
This life seems to have been regarded as much like the life 
on earth, having similar occupations, and especially similar 
needs; hence the constant offerings made to the manes, or 
“Fathers,” the necessity of which to the welfare of their 
recipients is sometimes very nafvely insisted on in the Vedic 
hymns. Hence, further, the importance of having a son to 
perform the due ancestral sacrifices; and this has lasted in 
full vigor to the present day, though the belief which inspired 
and ought to sustain it has long since disappeared. 

The orthodox modern doctrine in India is that of a nec- 
essary continuance of existence by a round of successive 
births having a retributory character, each being a reward 
or punishment for the conduct of its predecessors; mixed, 
however, with another kind of retribution, by residence in 
heavens or hells, out of which one emerges to be born again. 
The element of retribution is altogether wanting in the 
earlier or Vedic system; its development is accordant with 
the general course of religious history, naturally accom- 
panying the transfer of religious belief from the basis of 
natural phenomena to that of human conduct, or morality. 
Such a transfer need not be regarded as otherwise than 
purely national or popular. But it is far from easy to view 
in the same way the element of metempsychosis. This 
seems something of quite different character, rather an indi- 


1 Presented to the Association at its meeting in 1886. 
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vidual doctrine, or the teaching of a school, although win- 
ning by degrees a wide or even a general acceptance. It is 
bound up as a part with the general pessimism of Hindu 
philosophy; all the philosophical sects— and Buddhism, 
which stands upon one plane with them — postulate the 
round of births, and view it as a thing to be avoided by the 
extinction of individual existence. And a pessimistic view 
of life is opposed not only to all Vedic tradition, but also to 
the general spirit of the Hindu people, earlier and later, who 
cling to life, and seek after the good things of life, not less 
than other peoples, whether in Asia or elsewhere. 

The beginnings of the problematic doctrine of metem- 
psychosis are to be studied especially in the writings of the 
later Brahmana-period, as chiefly represented by the oldest 
Upanishads. And to one of these works, the Katha-Upani- 
shad, particular attention has been drawn in connection with 
the subject, because it professes to be an explanation of 
death and of a future life, drawn, against his will, from the 
mouth of Death himself. The doctrine is combined, too, 
with a personal story which adds to it an attractive touch of 
general human interest. And of this story there is in an 
older work (the Taittiriya-Brahmana, near the end, at ill. 11. 
8 1-6) a simpler and more primitive version, out of which the 
Upanishad has been developed: or, more properly, on which 
the Upanishad proper has been grafted. Hence the work is, 
In more than one respect, of an unusual order of interest ; 
and, though it has been repeatedly translated already, it is 
well worth a new version—one made with more consci- 
entious literalness, with greater independence of the native 
commentators, than its predecessors. 

I will begin with a translation of the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
version of the story (it is given also in Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xv., pp. xxi, xxli). 


1. In zeal, Vajac¢ravasa gave his whole possession. Of him there was a 
son, Nachiketas by name. Into him, being a boy, while the sacrificial 
gifts were being taken away, faith entered. . He said: ‘‘ Papa, to whom 
wilt thou give me?” [the same] a second time; a third time. To him 
[the father], angry (? farita), said: “41 give thee to death.” Of him, 
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having set out (#é¢Azéa), a voice spoke: 2. ‘‘ Gautama, the boy (accus.)!” 
He (the father) said: ‘* go torth to Death’s house; to Death, indeed, I 
have given thee. Thou shalt go to him being absent,” said he; ‘in his 
house do thou then abide three nights not having eaten; if he ask thee 
‘boy, how many nights hast thou abode?’ do thou answer ‘ three’; ‘ what 
didst thou eat the first night?’ 3. ‘thy progeny’; ‘ what the second?’ ‘thy 
cattle’; ‘what the third?’ ‘thy good action.’” He went to him being 
absent; in his house he abode three nights not having eaten. Coming to 
him, [Death] asked ‘‘ boy, how many nights hast thou abode?” ‘* Three,” 
answered he. 4. ‘‘ What didst thou eat the first night?” ‘‘ Thy progeny.” 
‘What the second?” ‘ Thy cattle.” ‘* What the third?” ‘‘ Thy good 
action.” ‘* Homage be to thee, reverend sir,” said he; ‘‘ choose a boon.” 
‘*Let me go alive to my father.” ‘‘Choose a second”; ς. ‘‘ Tell me the 
non-exhaustion of my sacred and charitable works (és/a@purte),” said 
[Nachiketas]. He told him this d@ctketa fire. Thence his sacred and 
charitable works did not become exhausted. Of him the sacred and 
charitable works are not exhausted who buildeth the mdczketa fire, and 
who knoweth it thus. ‘*‘Choose a third” [boon]. ‘Tell me the over- 
coming of the second death,” said he. He told him this #dcsketa fire. 
Thence he overcame the second death. 6. He overcometh the second 
death who buildeth the zdczketa fire, and who knoweth it thus. 


The passage here translated occurs in the midst of. a 
section of the Brahmana (ili. 11. 7-10) which is chiefly 
occupied with the so-called ndczketa fire, extolling its efficacy, 
and promising blessings from its use. The story, then, is one 
of a kind not infrequent in the Brahmanas, devised to explain 
the origin and title of some ceremony, to account for its spe- 
cial application, give the reason of its efficacy, and the like; 
it is not essentially unlike a hundred others that might be 
quoted ; it has no trace of that character which belongs to 
an Upanishad. Even the element of a visit to the other 
world to bring back wisdom from it is found in other such 
passages: compare especially the story of Bhrgu in the 
Catapatha-Brahmana (xi. 6. 1: see Weber's J/ndische Streifen, 
i. 20 ff.) and in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana (i. 40 ff. : published 
separately by Burnell). The two main points of the story 
are the revelation of the ceremony by Death himself, and 
the derivation of its title from the name of Nachiketas — the 
latter not quite satisfactory, since from waczkefas can come 
properly only ndciketasa, not -ta; nor does there appear to be 
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any acceptable etymology for either word, unless we resort 
to the phrase za ciketa ‘I do not (or he does not) know’ ; 
and this, though not entirely without parallels, would be an 
irregular and an odd thing in Sanskrit derivation. 

That the Upanishad is directly founded upon this story of 
the Taittiriya-Brahmana, and does not rather go back with 
it to a common tradition, is at least markedly indicated by 
the fact that the introduction in both is in identically the 
same words. It appears to have struck some curious head 
_ that, the story giving us Death under the screws as it were, 
the opportunity was a good one for pressing out of him his 
professional secrets, the mysteries of death and a future 
existence. Nothing could be easier than to recast the list | 
of boons in such a way as to leave room for the question 
which should draw out the Upanishad. The series of boons 
are, however, odd in both documents. Beside the return to 
life, which is naturally the first of them, we have in the Brah- 
mana only two different offices of the ndczketa fire. In the 
Upanishad, the release to life is strangely regarded as a 
matter of course, not requiring to be asked for, and for it is 
substituted the trivial request that the boy may, on his return 
to his father, find the latter in a pacified and friendly state 
of mind toward him. The mdactketa fire and its peculiar 
efficacy form the subject of the second request, though this 
is not only no matter for an Upanishad to deal with, but 
even totally opposed to its spirit and letter; it would seem to 
have been felt as too essential a part of the older tradition 
to be gotten rid of. It is, indeed, little less than absurd that 
the boy extorts from Death the disclosure of a ceremonial 
rite that renders one immortal in heaven, and then follows 
it up with an inquiry whether there is another world and’ 
another life. But yet worse than this, and the crowning 
weakness of the whole treatise, is that it after all reaches no 
definite result ; the revelation of Death amounts to nothing 
at all, so far as concerns the main subject as to which knowl- 
edge is sought. The revelator manages to waste a chapter 
in commendations of his young friend for preferring spiritual 
knowledge to earthly blessings; and then he maunders on 
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from topic to topic, dropping now and then an allusion to 
matters of eschatology, but entering into no exposition, 
advancing no argument, making no definite statement; there 
is neither beginning, middle, nor end in what he says; all 
that the Upanishad proper contains does not amount to so 
much as comes to light in connection with the wxdaczke/a fire, 
though in content not discordant with this. 

The doctrine, namely, which is derivable from the whole 
treatise, in all its parts, is in substantial agreement with that 
taught in the oldest Upanishads in general. They all proclaim, 
the continuance of the old world of immortality and happi- 
ness for those mortals who are worthy to reach it — such 
worthiness consisting especially in the possession of true 
knowledge ; and, on the other hand, the condemnation of the 
unworthy, not to a hell (of which there is no trace in the 
Hindu religion of this period), but to a repeated return to 
earthly existence. Transmigration, then, is not the fate 
of all, but only of the unworthy. In comparison with the 
felicities of heaven, it is, of course, a state of misery; but 
the doctrine is far from involving the pessimistic preference 
of non-existence to existence which belongs to it in its later 
development.! 


TRANSLATION. 


1. In zeal, Vajacgravasa gave his whole possession. Of 
him there was a son, Nachiketas by name. 


The zeal (u¢az) was, of course, religious, and the gift to the priests. 


2. Into him, being a boy, while the sacrificial gifts were 
being taken away, faith entered. He thought : — 

3. With water drunk, with grass eaten, with their 
milk milked, without vigor (zdriya) — pleasureless, 
namely, [are] those worlds; to them goeth he who 
giveth such. 


1 The teachings of this Upanishad (and of the others) upon the subject in 
question are drawn out more fully by the writer in the Proceedings of the Am. 
Oriental Society for May, 1886 (Journal, vol. xiii, p. ciii ff.). 
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The boy despises the cows, which form the bulk of the sacrificial gifts, 
as worn out and worthless, and predicts a poor reward to their giver in the 
other world. 


4. He said to his father: “ Papa, to whom wilt thou give 
me?” [the same] a second time; a third time. To him [the 
father] said: “1 give thee to death.” 


That is, as a profane father might say now ‘‘O! go to Hades!” to an 
importunate child. The boy takes it seriously, and goes, in obedience to 
the order. To suppose that the father “sacrifices him, in fulfilment of 
his implied vow,” or anything of the kind, is quite out of the spirit of the 
story. He simply goes, as naturally as in folk-lore stories everywhere 
people go to the (prosaically) most impossible places. 


5. Of many I gothe first; of many I go the midmost; 
what, forsooth, hath Yama to be done that he will do 
to-day by me? 

6. Look forward, how the former ones [did]; look 
backward ; so the after ones [will do]. Like grain a 
man ripens; like grain he is born hither (@@yate) again. 


These are the boy’s meditations as he goes. In 6, he views himself as 
one in a long procession moving toward the world of the departed, and he 
sends his gaze first along after (amu) his predecessors, and then in the 
other direction, to meet ( frat) those who are coming after him. 


7. [As] fire a Brahman guest entereth a house; of 
it they make this extinguisher: fetch water, O Vivas- 
vant’s son. 


That is to say, a Brahman is a dangerous guest (because of the reverent 
attentions that must be paid him) ; but the water that is brought at once 
for a guest’s use quenches his possible ire. Vivasvant’s son is Yama, 
treated in the Upanishad as identical with Death (#rtyu). The verse is a 
warning, spoken as it were by the ‘‘ chorus,” or by the impersonal “ voice ” 
which plays a part in the Taitt.-Br. version of the story: see the intro- 
duction. 


8. [His] hope and expectation, society (? samgata) 
and pleasantness, [his] reward of good works, sons and 
cattle, all of them —[all] that doth a Brahman wrench 
away from the man of little wisdom in whose house he 
abideth not eating. 
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Spoken by the speaker of the preceding verse. This is the trick of the 
story. The Brahman boy, who is given to Death by his father, and who 
accordingly ought in all reason to wait patiently till his master chooses to 
use him, is all at once viewed by it in the character of a Brahman guest, 
neglect of whom is an offence of the first order, laying the offender open 
to signal retribution, as intimated here in the verse, and in the other 
version of the story by the colloquy between the two. Yama, or Death, 
now returns from a three days’ absence, and realizes what he has incurred 
by his guest’s unattended presence. He says: — 


g. [For] that three nights thou hast abode in my 
house not eating, O Brahman, a guest worthy of rev- 
erence — homage [be] to thee, O Brahman; welfare 
[be] to me —therefore choose and receive (prat:) three 
boons. 


The second half-verse is of great irregularity metrically. It would be 
easy to emend to amas te astu svasti me ‘stu tasmat, prati trin vardn 
bradhmana vurnisva, with no other change of meaning than that fasmdat 
‘therefore’ would then naturally belong to what precedes: " welfare from 
that,’ i.e. ‘safety from its consequences.’ Nachiketas answers : — 


10. That Gautama, O Death, may be toward me of 
pacified intent (samkalpa), kindly, of departed anger; 
may greet me cheerful (? prati¢a), when sent forth by 
thee — that of the three I choose as first boon. 

’ 11. As of old, shall Auddalaki Aruni be cheerful 
[toward thee], sent forth by me; happily shall he sleep 
o nights, with departed anger, having seen thee released 
from the mouth of death. 


This translation implies the emendation, which seems necessary, of 
matprasrstah to -tam. The metre shows that in d the older dadr¢van is 
the proper reading (instead of dadrgivan). The words, of course, are 
Death’s ; and Nachiketas replies : — 


12, In the heavenly world is no fear whatever; not 
there [art] thou; one fears not by reason of old age; 
having passed both, hunger and thirst, getting beyond 
pain, one rejoices in the heaven-world. 

13. Thyself understandest (adhz-2), O Death, the 
heavenly fire; proclaim that to me who have faith; they 
that have heaven for their world share in immortality: 
that I choose by way of second boon. 
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The heavenly fire: i.e. the kind of sacrificial fire that takes one surely 
to heaven. Death answers : — 


14. I proclaim to thee, learn thou that of me: [I] 
that have knowledge (praj#@), O Nachiketas, of the 
heavenly fire; obtainment of the heavenly world, like- 
wise firm place: know thou that, laid away in secret. 

15. That fire, the beginning of the world, he told to 
him — what bricks, or how many, or how [built up]; 
and he, too, repeated that as it was told [him]. Then 
Death, gratified, said again to him : — 

The ‘‘ bricks ” are those of which the altar of offering is constructed ; 


their number, etc., are of the highest consequence, really constituting the 
character and efficiency of the fire that is built upon them. 


16. To him said the great-minded one, being pleased : 
I give thee here to-day further a boon; this fire shall be 
[called] by thy name; and do thou take this srxké, of 
many forms. 


What srnkd is is wholly obscure; the word is found again in ii. 3, and 
nowhere else in the language, so far as known; it seems here to be 
repeated unintelligently from its later occurrence. Fkarupdadm ‘of one 
form, uniform’ would rectify the metre of d. 


17. One of three uaczketa’s, having gone to union with 
three, a doer of the three acts, gets beyond birth and 
death. Knowing the Jdrahman-comprehending, the 
divine, the praiseworthy, revering (#2-cay) this appease’ 
ment, he goes to the endless. 


The second half-verse is extremely obscure, especially the first word, 
brahmajajna (‘‘ perhaps ‘knowing that which is born of Brahman,’ i.e. 
‘all-knowing’”: Bohtlingk in minor Lexicon); it is rendered above as if 
jajita were a reduplicated formation from ,/7#d (possibly alluding to the 
verse beginning drahma jajnadnam, found in numberless texts, from AV. 
iv. 1. 1 down). A man of three ndchtketa’s (trindciketa) appears to be 
one who has thrice offered in the fire here taught; the term is not found 
in the Taitt.-Br., but occurs repeatedly in the epic and later. 


18. One of three néa@chiketa’s, knowing this trio, who, 
knowing thus, builds the nachzketa [fire] — he, thrusting 
forth from before [him] the bonds of death, getting 
beyond pain, rejoices in the heaven-world. 
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Miiller, in a note to his translation, makes the very plausible suggestion 
that the three preceding verses (16-18) are a later addition to the text. 
The last pada of 18 is the same with 12d, above. 


19. This is thy heavenly fire, O Nachiketas, which 
thou didst choose by way of second boon; this fire 


people will proclaim [as] thine. Choose the third boon, 
O Nachiketas. 


_ Nachiketas replies : — 


20. This doubt (viczkitsa) that [there is] in regard to 
a man that is departed — “he is,” say some ; and “this 
one is not,’”’ say some — this I would fain know, instructed 
by thee; of the boons this is the third boon. 


Death answers : — 


21. Even by the gods of old hath it been doubted 
as to this; for it is not easily to be understood; subtle 
(anu) is that subject (? dharma). Choose another boon, 
O Nachiketas ; do not trouble me; let me off from that. 


Nachiketas insists : — 


22. Even by the gods, forsooth, hath it been doubted 
as to this; and thou, O Death, sayest how it is not easily 
to be understood ; and another teller of it like thee is not 
to be obtained :— there is no other boon whatever the 
equal of this one. 


The omission of ya¢ in 4 would rectify the metre. Death remonstrates 
further : — 


23. Choose thou sons and grandsons living a hundred 
years, money, cattle, elephants, and gold, horses; choose 
a great stretch of earth, and live thyself as many 
autumns as thou desirest. 


24. Choose, if it be thy mind, this equivalent boon, 
wealth and long life; be thou, O Nachiketas, great upon 
the earth; I make thee one having fruition of his desires. 


Literally (at the end) ‘a desire-enjoyer of desires.” The version of ¢ 
implies the unavoidable emendation of maha to mahdan. 
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25. Whatever desires are hard to obtain in the world 
of mortals, all desires do thou ask for at pleasure ; these 
lovely women, together with chariots, with musical instru- 
ments, for such are not to be obtained by human beings ; 
have thyself attended with them, bestowed by me; do 
not, O Nachiketas, ask after dying. 


Pada ¢ is metrically imperfect, and sarathas ‘with chariots’ is so ill- 
applied that it appears to call for emendation. In ¢, again, #af- ‘by me’ 
is metrically redundant. Nachiketas now replies : — 


26. They that are gone to-morrow, O endmaker, wear 

out that keenness of all the powers (¢#drtya) that is a 

mortal’s. Even the whole life is but little. Thine [be] 
equipages ; thine [be] dance and song. | 

That is (at the end), ‘Keep such gifts to thyself; I want them not.’ 


At the beginning I translate as if ¢vo'dkadvds ‘that are without existence 
to-morrow.’ 


27. A human being is not to be satisfied with wealth. 
Shall we obtain wealth if we have seen thee? Shall we 
live, so long as thou shalt rule? That boon alone is to 
be chosen of me. 

28. Noting (ἢ upetya) the freedom from old age of the 
immortals, [himself] growing old, a mortal, understanding 
how far inferior his condition — who, thinking upon the 
delights of caste and carnal pleasure, would take satis- 
faction in an over-long life ? 


The verse is obscure,.and probably corrupt. I have rendered the diffi- 
cult kvadhahsthah in 6 as adhahstha, lit. ‘standing below,’ with the x 
of depreciagion prefixed. There is no other occurrence of jivya as an adj. 
derivative from «77; either ajuryatad or ajuéryataé would be better sup- 
ported. The word appears to have been mistaken for a gen. pl. ppl., 
agreeing with amrtandm. 


29. That as to which they doubt now, O Death, that 
which [relates] to the great transition (sd@mpardaya) — tell 


us that. This boon, that hath entered into the hidden — 
Nachiketas chooses none other than that. 
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VALLI JI. 


The remainder of the Upanishad consists almost entirely (for exceptions, 
see vss. 10 and 13 of this chapter) of the instructions given by Death to 
Nachiketas, the story of the latter not being taken up again. It is all 
metrical. 

1. The better (¢rveyas) is one thing, and the dearer 
(preyas) is another; both these, of different aims, bind a 
man. Of these two, it is well with him who takes the 
better; he fails of his aim who chooses the dearer. 

The “dearer” is here evidently the more agreeable, as distinguished 
from that which is more truly advantageous. 

2. Both the better and the dearer come to a human 
being; going all about them, the wise distinguishes 
them; the wise verily chooses the better rather than 
the dearer; the dullard, out of [regard for] advantage 
(yogaksema), chooses the dearer. 

The αὐλὲ in ¢ is redundant, as regards both metre and sense; an adhi 
instead would, as regards sense, be a strengthener of the ablative force of 
preyasas. 

3. Thou here, O Nachiketas, thinking upon desires 
that are dear and have dear forms, hast let them go; 
thou hast not obtained that slough (? srnéa@) consisting 
of wealth, in which many human beings sink. 

The use of mazjanti ‘sink’ strongly indicates that sraka (compare i. 16) 


means something like ‘slough’ or ‘pool.’ The Petersburg Lexicons 
conjecture ‘‘ way.” 


4. These two go far asunder and in opposite direc- 
tions — ignorance and what is known as knowledge. 
I think Nachiketas one desiring to obtain knowledge ; 
many desires do not rend thee. 

The last word of the verse is probably meant to be /olupante (though 
only Jolupyante or lolupati would be grammatically correct), which is the 
reading of Mait. Up. vii. 9.1 Its precise meaning is doubtful, since its 
usual senses do not suit the connection; but “ confound ” (verwtrren) of 
the Petersburg-Lexicons is not good, being plainly fabricated to fit the case. 


1 For a part of the references to parallel passages I am indebted to the notes 
inthe Sacred Books of the East. 
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5. Those abiding (vrt) in the midst of ignorance, self- 
wise, thinking themselves learned, go about befooled, 
running hither and thither, like blind men led by a blind 
man. 


The same verse is found in Mund. Up. ii. 8, and Maitr. Up. vii. οἱ the 
former reads janyhanyamdanah ‘ much smitten,’ for our dandramyamandah 
‘running hither and thither’; the latter reads vestyamdndah ‘shrunken,’ in 
@ (for ‘abiding *). 


6. The transition (sdémpardya) does not show itself to 
the childish one, heedless, befooled with the folly of 
wealth, thinking “this [is] the world ; there is no other” 
—again and again he comes under my control. 


Sdmpardya (as above, i. 29) is the great change, from this life to the 
Other. 

7. The one which by many is not attainable even for 
hearing, which many even hearing do not know — won- 
drous [15] the speaker, well off (Azga/a) [is] the attainer 
of it; wondrous is the knower, well off is the one 
instructed [by him]. 

The translation of d@ implies emendation to ucgalo ‘nucistah, which is 
almost commanded by the analogy of the preceding pada. 


8. Not when proclaimed by an inferior man, is this 
one to be well understood, [even] when often meditated 
on; in it when not proclaimed by another there is no 
success (ἢ gatz) ; for it is inconceivably more subtle than 
that which is of subtle measure. 


‘*By another”: i.e. apparently, by another than the inferior man 
spoken of. Ind, the translation implies the emendation of anupramandat 
to anup-. 


9. This doctrine (satz) is not to be obtained by 
reasoning (γα); only when proclaimed by another is 
it of easy understanding, dearest one— [this doctrine] 
which thou hast obtained; thou art verily of true perse- 
verance ; may there be for us, O Nachiketas, a questioner 
like thee. 


Apaneya, in a, is doubtless to be emended to dpantyd. 
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10. I know [that] a treasure, so-called, is an incon- 
stant thing (axztyam), for by unfixed things that fixed 
(dhruva) thing is not obtained; hence by me has the 
nachtketa fire been built; by inconstant substances I 
have obtained what is constant. 


This verse is probably to be attributed, as it stands, to Nachiketas; but 
it is so without recognizable pertinence as to seem a later intrusion. 


11. Obtainment of desire, establishment of living 
beings (jagat), endlessness of ability (&va¢z), the further 
shore of fearlessness, wide space great with praise, firm 
place — [these,] O Nachiketas, having seen, wise, with 
firmness thou hast let go. 


Perhaps dhira ‘ wise’ is meant here, beside dhrtyd ‘ with firmness,’ to 
be understood rather as ἀγα ‘ firm.’ 


12. Him, hard to see, entered into the _ hidden, 
deposited in secret, abiding in the depth, ancient — 
[him] regarding as god by study of devotion to the over- 
self, the wise man quits joy and grief. 

13. A mortal having heard this, having fully embraced Ὁ 
[it], having flung away what is concerned with duty (? 
adharmya), having obtained that subtle one — he rejoices, 
as having obtained matter of rejoicing. I think the 
abode (sadman) opened for Nachiketas. 


The last clause involves a conjectural emendation; the text has ‘I 
think N. (accus., -¢asam) an opened abode,’ which seems senseless. The 
meaning ‘concerned with duty’ (dharmya might be ‘concerned with 
quality’) is supported by the next verse. 


14. Apart (anyatra) from duty, apart from non-duty, 
apart from this that is done and not done, apart from 
both what has been and what is to be—what thou 
seest there, that speak. 


The metre of ἃ and ¢ would be easily rectified by leaving out the second 
anyatra and the first ca. The verse is regarded as belonging to Nachi- 
ketas, but it seems a wholly unmotived interruption. 


15. What word all the Vedas rehearse, and what all 
penances speak; what desiring, men practise student- 
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ship —that word I say to thee compendiously: that 
1S Om. 


The last three words are a prose supplement to the verse. The verse 
is rather closely imitated in Bhag. Gita viii. 11. 


16. That syllable is indeed drahkman ; that indeed is 
the supreme syllable ; for, knowing that syllable, if any 
one desires anything, it is his. 

17. That is the best support (@/améana) ; that is the 
supreme support; knowing that support, one is happy 
(mahiyate) in the Brahma-world. 

18. The seer (vzpagczt) is not born, nor dies ; this one 
is not from any source whatever, nor became any one 
soever ; this one, unborn, constant, everlasting, ancient, 
is not slain when the body is slain. 

19. If the slayer thinks to slay, if the slain thinks 
himself slain, both these do not understand (v-7#@); this 
one slays not, nor is slain. 


Verses 18 and 19 are nearly reproduced as Bhag. Gita ii. 20, 19, and 
have been made familiar by Emerson’s imitation, ‘‘ If the red slayer thinks 
he slays,” etc. The statement is here made, not of any one in general, but 
only of the man who is qualified by sufficiency of knowledge. 


20. More minute than the minute, greater than the 
great, this creature’s self is deposited in secret. That 
greatness of self, by the power of the creator, he that is 
without action (? akratu) sees, freed from grief. 


This verse is found also in Taitt. Ar. x. 10. 1, with igaz ‘lord’ in place 
of dtmanah ‘of self’ in the second half, and also with akratz in the accu- 
sative, qualifying the object (m#ahimdanam) instead of the subject —an 
important variant, as indicating the looseness with which these ideas are 
rehearsed and combined ; one way is about as good as another. The Cvet. 
Up., at iii. 20, has the Taitt. version. 


21. Sitting, it proceeds far; lying down, it goes every- 
where. Who other than myself is fit to know that ever- 
excited (?) divine one? 


I render madamada in accordance with the Petersburg Lexicons, as a 
reduplicated formation from ,/mad ‘be excited or intoxicated’; the 
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native comment takes it as a compound, mada + amada ‘rejoicing and 
not rejoicing.’ 


22. Bodiless among bodies, settled (avasthita) among 
the unsettled, great, pervading (vidiu) — regarding self 
as such, the wise man does not grieve. 


Perhaps ‘in’ rather than ‘among.’ Vsb4u may mean simply ‘ immense’ 
or ‘mighty.’ The last half-verse is found again in iv. 4. 


23. This self is not to be won by instruction (fra- 
vacana), not by wisdom, not by much learning (¢reéa) ,; 
just whom it chooses (vrzzte), by him it is to be won; 
this self of it chooses its own body. 


This verse is found again, without variation, as Mund. Up. iii. 2. 3. 


24. Not one who is not averse to ill-conduct, not one 
untranquillized, not one unconcentrated, or not also one 
of untranquillized mind, may obtain it by knowledge 
(prajnana). 

25. Of whom brahman and ksatra both are the boiled 
rice (odana), of whom death is the sauce — who really 
(¢ttha@) knows where he is? 


Brahman and ksatra are the characteristic or essence of the Brahman 
and Kshatriya castes respectively, and often used to represent those castes, 
as doubtless here. The dish of boiled rice, the commonest food, pre- 
sumably for food in general. ‘Sauce’ is literally ‘what is poured on’ 
anything (“fasecana). 


VALLi III. 


1. The two that drink righteousness (fa) in the world 
of good deeds, that are entered into secrecy in the 
brightest other world (paraérdha) —the brahman-know- 
ers, the maintainers of five fires, and they of three 
nachiketa’s, speak of [them as] shade and sunshine. 

2. May we compass the ndachiketa, which is the 
bridge of them that have sacrificed, the unresolvable 
(ak ara) brahman that is highest, of them that desire to 
pass over to the shore free from fear. 
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3. Know thou the self as occupier of the chariot, but 
the body as the chariot itself; but know thou the intel- 
lect (duddhz) as charioteer, and also the mind (manas) 
as rein. 

4. The senses (zadriya) they call the steeds, the 
objects of sense the resorts (gocara) for them; him that 
is yoked (yzk/a) with self, senses, and mind, the wise 
call by the name enjoyer. 

5. But whoever is not possessed of understanding 
(vij#ana), with mind ever unyoked — of him the senses 
are not under control, as vicious horses of a charioteer. 

6. But whoever is possessed of understanding, with 
mind ever yoked — of him the senses are under control, 
as good horses of a charioteer. 

7. But whoever is not possessed of understanding, 
mindless, ever impure — he does not obtain that place 
(pada) ; and he comes upon the round of births (samsdara). 

8. But whoever is possessed of understanding, having 
mind, ever pure —he obtains that place whence one 15 
not born any more. 

g. But whatever man has understanding for chari- 
oteer, and mind for rein, he obtains the further end of 
the road ; that 15 Vishnu’s highest place. 


‘* Vishnu’s highest place” is an old Vedic phrase, there signifying the 
zenith, Vishnu in the Veda being only a form of the sun. 


10. Objects (artha) are above the senses, and the 
mind is above objects; and intellect is above mind; the 
great self is above intellect. 

11. The unmanifested (avyaktam) is above the great 
one; the person (furusa) 1s above the unmanifested ; 
above the person is nothing whatever; that is the goal, 
that the highest path (? ga?z). 

12. This self, hidden in all beings, does not show; 
but it is seen by the subtle-seers, with superior (agrya) 
subtle (s#ksma) intellect. 

13. The knowing man ( prajfa) should restrain voice 
and mind; that should he restrain in knowledge (j#dana), 
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in self ; knowledge he should restrain in the great self ; 
that should he restrain in the tranquillized self. 

14. Rise ye! awake! having obtained boons, attend 
(ut-budh) ; a razor’s edge, sharpened, hard to traverse — 
this the sages (kavz) say is the difficult track. 

15. What is soundless, touchless, formless, imper- 
ishable, likewise tasteless constantly and_ scentless, 
without beginning and end, beyond the great one, fixed 
— revering (2-cay) that, one is freed from the mouth of 
death. 


Nicdyya, perhaps ‘ noting, observing.’ 


16. The episode of Nachiketas, proclaimed by Death, 
everlasting, the wise man that has spoken and heard is 
happy in the Brahma-world. 

17. Whoever may repeat aloud in the assembly of 
Brahmans this highest mysterious [episode], or, with 
devotion ( prayata), at the time of an ancestral sacrifice, 
he is fitted for endlessness. 


These last two verses are such as we should expect to find at the end of 
a treatise, and we have a right to suppose that the Upanishad originally 
closed here, the rest being a later extension. 


ΜΑΙ IV. 


1. The self-existent one pierced the openings [of the 
body] outward, therefore one sees in an outward direc- 
tion, not within, in himself; a certain wise man, seeking 
immortality, with eyes turned hitherward, looked upon 
his self. 


The precise sense of pratyak, in the last clause, is not easily rendered ; 
the meaning is that his vision, turned inward, met his self, as it were, face 
to face. 


2. The childish go after outward desires ; they meet 
the snare of outspread death; now the wise, knowing 
immortality, do not hunt after the fixed here among 
things not fixed. 
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3. By what [one understands] form, taste, smell, 
sounds, and sexual contacts, by that same one under- 
stands: what is left here? This verily is that. 


The concluding question (asked again at v. 4) is apparently meant as 
the object of the preceding verb; but the construction as such is very 
irregular. The mystic phrase at the end is (both here and wherever it 
occurs below) a bit of prose added on after the end of the verse. 


4. By what one perceives (anu-pac) both, the end of 
sleep and the end of one awakened, thinking [that to be] 
the great pervading self, a wise man does not grieve. 


The second half-verse here is the same with the second half of ii. 22. 
‘End’ (a#¢a) is in these particular combinations understood and rendered 
as “condition”: perhaps with truth; but the word has that value nowhere 
else. 

5. Whoever knows intimately (amtzkat) this honey- 
eating living self, lord of what has been and is to be, he 
does not feel abhorrence at it. This verily is that. 


The second half-verse we find again below, as 12 ¢, d. 


6. Who, born formerly from fervor, was born formerly 
from the waters, who by beings looked abroad at the one 
who stands having entered the hidden. This verily is 
that. 


This verse is extremely obscure and puzzling in construction as well as 
meaning. The translation given implies an emendation, of 7@¢amt (accus.) 
to 7a/as (nom.), ‘born.’ Vy apfacgyata ‘looked abroad at’ is an ungram- 
matical form ; it ought to be either -γαζ, or, if meant as passive, vy adr¢yata. 
Without more radical alterations of reading, the text appears to be simple 
nonsense. 


7. She who comes into being by breath ( prana), Aditi, 
made up of [all] the deities — her, who stands having 
entered the hidden, who by beings was born abroad. 
This verily is that. 


This verse is much like the preceding, neither seriously helping the 
other by its analogy. The translation is as literal as it can be made. 


8. Agni, all-possessor, deposited in the two fire-sticks, 
like an embryo well borne by pregnant women, [is] day 
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by day to be praised by human beings, who have waked 
and bring oblations. This verily is that. 


This is a Rig-Veda verse (iii. 29. 2: also SV. i. 79; our text agrees 
very nearly with the latter, in its slight differences from RV.) ; its appro- 
priateness here is far from being manifest. 


9. Both whence the sun rises, and where it goes to its 
setting — on him all the gods are set (arpifa); no one 
soever goes beyond that. This verily is that. 


Of this verse, again, the first, second, and fourth padas are quite nearly 
accordant with AV. x. 8. 16 a, ὃ, 4 (in a, ‘nothing soever’); AV. has 
for c ‘that same I think the oldest (jyestha)’; and CB. xiv. 4. 3% (= Brh. 
Ar. Up. i. 5. 23) has the first half-verse, with a very different second half. 
The construction of an accus. with arfita is anomalous. 


10. Just what is here, that is yonder; what is yonder, 
that is after (azz) here. He obtains death from death 
who here sees as it were In separateness (a2). 


‘The second half-verse is BAU. iv. 4. 19 ¢, δ (CB. xiv. 7. 23). ‘In 
separateness :’ i.e., the superficial individuality of things, and not their 
essential identity. 


11. By the mind itself is this to be obtained; there is 
not here anything whatever in separateness; he goes 
from death to death who here sees as it were in separate- 
ness. 


The first half-verse is BAU. iv. 4. 19 a, ὁ (CB. xiv. 7. 27). 


12. A person (2754) of a thumb’s measure stands 
in the midst of one’s self, lord of what has been and is to 
be; he does not feel abhorrence at it. This verily is 
that. 


The second half-verse is identical with that of vs. 5 above. With the 
first compare vi. 17 below. 


13. A person of a thumb’s measure, as it were a light, 
smokeless, lord of what has been and is to be; he is even 
to-day, he also to-morrow. This verily 15 that. 


‘Smokeless’ is masculine, and hence qualifies grammatically ‘ person,” 
and not ‘light’ (neut.). 
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14. As water that is rammed down in a rough region 
(durga) runs about in the mountains, so one seeing 
qualities (dharma: ‘duties’ ?) separately (prthak) just 
runs about after them. 


Prthak has here the same sense as "μα in vss. 10, 11. 


15. As pure water poured into pure becomes of just 
the same appearance, so is, O Gautama, the self of an 
understanding (v2-7#a) sage. 

This whole chapter seems to be made up of odds and ends, in part 


borrowed from other texts, and does not even profess to advance in any 
manner or degree the exposition of the subject of the Upanishad. 


VALLI V. 


1. Following (anu-stha) the eleven-gated stronghold 
(pura) of the unborn [and] not crooked-minded one, one 
grieves not, and, being released, is released. This verily 
is that. 

This stronghold ( pura) is explained to be the human body, with its 
nine outward openings (hence called ‘nine-gated’ in Cvet. Up. iii. 18, 


and Bhag. Gita v. 13), and the navel and an imaginary opening at the 
top of the head added. 


2. A swan, sitting in the clear; a Vasu, sitting in the 
atmosphere; a priest, sitting on the sacrificial hearth. 
(ved?) ; a guest, sitting in the house; sitting among 
men, sitting in breadth (? vara-), sitting in the right 
(σία), sitting in the firmament, born of water, born of 
kine, born of right, born of the stone, great right. 


This verse, except the last word, ‘great,’ is identical with RV. iv. 4o. 
§ (occurs also in sundry Yajur-Veda texts, VS., TS., TA., MS.; in all of 
them save the last, with the same addition), and is there a mystic descrip- 
tion of Dadhikravan. 


3. He leads up the breath aloft; he casts back the 
down-breath (apdna) ; all the gods worship (#fa-as) the 
dwarf that sits in the midst. 

4. Of this incorporate one (dehin), stationed in the 
body, when it falls apart [and] is released from the cor- 
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porate frame (deha), what is left here? This verily is 
that. 

5. Not by breath, not by down-breath, does any mortal 
soéver live; but they live by another, in which those two 
are founded (apagrzta). 

6. Come, I will proclaim this to thee, the hidden 
everlasting drahman, and how, having obtained death 
(marana), the self comes to be (64%), O Gautama. 

7, Some incorporate ones resort to (pra-pad) a womb, 
in order to embodiment; others assemble unto what is 
immovable — according to their action, according to their 
learning (¢rufa). 


‘Immovable’: ie., inanimate objects. 


8. This person (purusa) that is awake in the sleeping, 
fashioning desire upon desire, that same is called the 
bright thing, that the drahman, that same the immortal ; 
in that are all the worlds founded (greta) ; that no one 
soever goes beyond. This verily is that. 


The last third of the verse is identical with vi. 1 c, 4, below, and par- 
allel with iv. 9 c, @, above. 


g. As the one fire, having entered a being, becomes 
answering in shape to each shape, so the one inner self 
of all beings [becomes] answering in shape to each shape, 
and [exists also] outside. 

10. As the one air (véyu), having entered a being, 
becomes answering in shape to each shape, so the one 
inner self of all beings [becomes] answering in shape to 
each shape, and [exists also] outside. 


The second pada of each of the two preceding verses is identical with 
RV. vi. 47. 18 a. 


11. As the sun, the eye of all the world, is not defiled 
(192) by external faults of the eyes, so the one inner self 
of all beings is not defiled by the unhappiness of the 
world, [being itself] external. 

12. The one controller (vagim) [is] the inner self of 
all beings, who makes the one form manifold; they who, 
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wise, behold (a#u-pa¢) him existing in themselves (a¢man), 
of them there is eternal happiness, not of others. 


This verse is nearly the same with Cvet. Up. vi. 12. 


13. He who, constant (ztya), disposes the desires of 
the constant — intelligent (cetana), of the intelligent 
—one, of many: they who, wise, behold him existing in 
themselves, of them there is eternal tranquillity, not of 
others. 


The first half-verse is the same with Cvet. Up. vi. 13 a, ὁ. The read- 
ing of the text might be ‘nztyanam " οἵ the inconstant,’ but the analogy of 
the next pair, cefanas and cetananam, opposes it; though it would be 
favored by that of the third pair, ‘one’ and ‘ many.’ 


14. “That [is] this,’ they think, a definable highest 
happiness. How, now, may I understand (v2-7#a) that? 
whether does it shine, or shine forth? 


The reading of the text might be ‘#érdecyam ‘an indefinable’; but the 
metre opposes this. 


15. Not there shines the sun, not moon and stars; 
these lightnings shine not; how [then] this fire? him 
alone, when shining, everything shines with and by (azz) ; 
by his shining this all shines forth. 


This verse is the same with Mund. Up. ii. 2. 10, and Cvet. Up. vi. 14. 


Vatui VI. 


1. That everlasting fig-tree (e¢vattha), with roots aloft, 
with downward branches: that same is called the bright 
thing, that the drahman, that same the immortal; in that’ 
are all the worlds founded; that no one soever goes 
beyond. This verily is that. 


The last four padas of this verse are the same with v. 8 ¢-/, above. The 
same fig-tree appears in Bhag. Gita xv. 


2. This whole living world (jagat) whatsoever, that 
stirs in breath, having come forth (#1s-s7)—they who 
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know that, a great fear, a brandished thunderbolt, become 
immortal. | 

3. From fear of it, fire burns; from fear, the sun 
burns; from fear run both Indra and Vayu, [and] Death 
as fifth. 


This verse is to be compared with Taitt. Up. ii. 8. 1, where it is the 
wind that blows, and the sun that rises, while Indra, Vayu, and Death run. 


4. If here one has been able to know (4udh) before 
the dissolution (vz-svas) of the body, then he is fitted for 
embodiment in the creations, in the worlds. 

5. As in a mirror, so in self; as in a dream (svapna), 
so in the Fathers’ world; as in water one is espied (parz- 
dr¢), so in the Gandharva-world; in shade and glare 
(@tapa), as it were, in the Brahma-world. 


The metre of this verse is highly irregular, and that of the second half 
nearly hopeless, though it might be fairly rectified by leaving out ‘in the 
Gandharva-world.’ ; 


6. Considering (#az) the separate being of the senses, 
and what is the rising and setting of them coming sepa- 
rately into being (ψ 2441), the wise man does not grieve. 

7. The mind is beyond the senses ; essence (sattva) is 
superior to mind; the great self is above essence; the 
unmanifested [self] is superior to the great. 

8. But beyond the unmanifested is the person (pu- 
rusa), pervading (vyépaka), and also signless — knowing 
which, a creature is liberated, and goes to immortality. 


Vss. 7, 8 are nearly a repetition of iii. 10, 11. 


9. His form stands not for beholding; no one soever 
sees him with the eye; he is corresponded to (? abhzklptas) 
by the heart, by wisdom (manisa), by the mind: whoever 
know this, they become immortal. 


This verse is nearly the same with Cvet. Up. iv. 20, which, however, 
has for the second half ‘whoever know him thus by the heart [as] being 
in the heart, [and] by the mind, they,’ etc. Our second half is found as 
ib. iii. 13 ὦ, 4, combined with our vi. 17 a, 4, below, as first half. 
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10. When the five knowledges (752214) are settled 
(ava-stha), together with the mind, and the intellect (dua- 
dhi) does not move about (vi-ces¢), that they call the 
highest state (gaz). 

11. This firm holding of the senses they consider 
(man) to be “devotion” (yoga). Then one becomes not 
heedless (apramatta); for devotion is beginning (pra- 
bhava) and end (apyaya). 

12. He cannot be obtained by speech, nor by mind, 
nor by sight ; how is that apprehended (#pa-/abh) by any 
other than by one saying “it is” ? 

13. He 15 to be apprehended by “he is,” and by the 
essence-being of both ; of him, apprehended by “ he is,” 
the essence-being is propitiated. 

14. When all desires are released that are founded 
(¢rvt¢a) in his heart, then a mortal becomes immortal ; 
here (atra) he attains brahman. 


This verse is the same with BAU. iv. 4. 7. 


15. When all the ties of the heart here are severed 
(pra-bhid ), then a mortal becomes immortal. So far the 
instruction. 


This ending of the verse appears to mark the proper conclusion of the 
Upanishad ; what remains is an appendix. 


16. A hundred and one are the pipes (za@dz) of the 
heart ; of them one passes out unto the crown (mé#r-. 
adhan),; by it going aloft, one goes to immortality ; the 
others are for departing in various directions. 


This verse is Chand. Up. vili. 6. 6, without variation. 


17. The inner self, a person of a thumb’s measure, [is] 
ever entered into the heart of people ; this from his own 
body one should draw out ( pra-vrh) with wisdom (firm- 
ness ? dhdirya), as an [arrow-|shaft from the mz#za[-reed] ; 
this one should know to be bright, immortal. 


The last pada is repeated, to indicate the end of the chapter. The first 


two padas are (as already noted under vi. 9) identical with Cvet. Up. ili. 
13 @, ὁ. 
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18. So Nachiketas, having received this knowledge 
proclaimed by Death, and the entire rule of devotion, 
having obtained drahman, became free from passion 
(viraja), free from death — likewise [may be] another 
who is thus knowing as to the self. ᾿ 


The modern and careless origin of this verse is shown by its use in ¢ of 
the aorist (σόλπζ) in an imperfect sense, and its admission of the stems 
nactketa and viraja (instead of -as). At the end, too, it is necessary to 
emend evam yo vid into ya evamvid, or, metrically better, to omit yas 
altogether. 

Finally is added the following benediction (in the Bombay edition it is 
also prefixed to the text) -- 


Let it (him ?) favor us two together; let it support us 
two together ; let us make strength together ; brilliant 
(tejasvin) be our study (adhita) ; let us not be at odds. 
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Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
W. I. Hunt, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

George B. Hussey, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 
Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
Robert P. Keep, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Kent, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
A. G. Laird, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

William A. Merrill, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

George F. Moore, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
Edward P. Morris, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Frederick S. Morrison, High School, Hartford, Conn. 
Frank W. Nicolson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
James M. Paton, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
John C. Rolfe, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Julius Sachs, New York City. 

C. P. G. Scott, New York City. [ovER] 
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Henry S. Scribner, Western University of Pa., Allegheny City, Pa. 
William J. Seelye, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph Alden Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Frank B. Tarbell, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
James A. Towle, Painesville, O. 
Helen L. Webster, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Benj. I. Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James R. Wheeler, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


NorWICH, Conn., Tuesday, July 8, 1890. 


THE Twenty-Second Annual Session was called to order at 4 P.M., 
in the Slater Memorial Hall, by Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., President of the Association. 

The Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
presented the following report :— 


1. The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Association :!— 


Alfred W. Anthony, Fullerton Professor of New Testament Greek in the Cobb 
Divinity School of Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

W. M. Arnolt, Ph. D., Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert S. Avann, Professor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

C. H. Balg, Mayville, Wis. 

Walter G. Beach, Tutor in Greek and English, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Charles W. Benton, Professor of French, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Charles Edward Bishop, Professor of Latin and Sanskrit, Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Va. 

Walter Blair, Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden Sidney, Va. 

Willis H. Bocock, Professor of Latin and Greek, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

W. R. Bridgman, Professor of Greek, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Carl D. Buck, Leipsic, Germany. 

Samuel R. Cheek, Professor of Latin, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Frederick W. Colegrove, Professor of Latin and Modern Languages, Madison 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

James Ὁ. H. Cornelius, Professor of Latin, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

George O. Curme, Professor of German and French, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

J. P. Deane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Otto Dietrich, Ph. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Daniel K. Dodge, Tutor in English, Columbia College, New York City. 

M. E. Dunhan, Professor of Greek, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


1 Jn this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Twenty-Second Annual Session. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of 
the winter of 1890-91. 
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Mortimer Lanson Earle, Ph. D., Barnard College, New York City. 

Ernest A. Eggers, Associate Professor of German, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

F. J. Fessenden, Berkeley School, New York City. 

Joseph T. Fisher, Instructor in Modern Languages, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Edward Fitch, Assistant Professor of Greek, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

W. Winston Fontaine, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

George M. Forbes, Professor of Greek, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

John B. Foster, Professor of Greek, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

Miss S. B. Franklin, late Fellow in Greek, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Charles Kelsey Gaines, Professor of Greek, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Adolph Gerber, Professor of German and French, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

George Gessner, Professor of Greek, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Henry Gibbons, Professor of Greek, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Herbert Eveleth Greene, Ph. D., Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

G. F. Gruener, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. - 

Henry Earl Hard, New York City. 

C. R. Harding, Professor of Greek and German, Davidson College, Davidson, 
N.C. 

R. A. Harkness, Professor of Latin, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Lancelot Minor Harris, Instructor in Latin and German, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. + 

John I. Harvey, Professor of Modern Languages, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Va. 

W. E. Heidel, Berlin, Germany. 

George E. Jackson, Professor of Latin, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

H. W. Kent, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

A. 6, Laird, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Freeman Loomis, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

W. W. Martin, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Archie M. Mattison, Professor of Latin, Baldwin University, Berea, O. 

Nelson G. McCrea, Tutor in Latin, Columbia College, New York City. 

Andrew P. Montague, Professor of Latin, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. 

John G. Moore, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frederick S. Morrison, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Louisa H. Richardson, Professor of Latin, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

John C. Rolfe, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Latin, Michigan University, Ann 

- Arbor, Mich. 
B. H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 
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F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Assistant in Semitic Languages, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

F. H. Stoddard, Professor of English, University of City of New York. 

W. T. Strong, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Julian D. Taylor, Professor of Latin, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

Rev. Millard F, Warner, Professor of English and Hebrew, Baldwin University, 
Berea, O. 

Miss Helen L. Webster, Ph. D., Professor of Comparative Philology, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

John R. Wightman, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Thomas R. Willard, Professor of Greek and German, Knox College, Galesbury, Ill, 

ΝΥ. M. Willson, Professor of Greek, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 

Charles B. Wilson, Professor of Modern Languages, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. | 

F.C. Woodward, Professor of English, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 

A. 5S. Wright, Professor of Modern Languages, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Clarence H. Young, Fellow and Assistant in Greek, Columbia College, New York 
City. 


2. The TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS for 1889 (Vol. XX) had been issued 
together in March of the present year. Separate copies of the PROCEEDINGS, 
either with or without the Index of Contributors and Subjects for Vols. I-XX, 
may be obtained of the Secretary. 

3. In future it is proposed to follow the method of publication pursued with 
reference to Vol. XX; 2.2. TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS will be issued to- 
gether. No separate copies of PROCEEDINGS will be distributed to members save 
on special application to the Secretary, but contributors to the current number of 
the PROCEEDINGS will, as heretofore, be entitled to separate copies. 

4. In order to ensure the timely appearance of the volume, contributions 
should reach the Secretary by October 15th, at the latest. 

5. The Secretary and Prof. Lanman were appointed as a committee to nego- 
tiate concerning a regular publisher for the publications of the Association, and 
to take whatever action was deemed advisable. 


The President alluded to-.loss which the Association had suffered 
by the death of Professors Fisk P. Brewer, William F. Allen, and 
R. H. Mather. 


Professor Brewer was born in Smyrna of missionary parents, and brought to 
America at three years of'age. His boyhood was spent at Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn. He was graduated from Yale College in 1852; became a tutor at 
Beloit, and later at Yale; a teacher in the South under the American Union Com- 
mission; professor of Greek at the University of North Carolina until 1877, when 
he accepted the same chair in Iowa College, and occupied it until 1883, when 
infirm health prevented further continuous service. 


Professor D’Ooge paid a brief tribute to the memory of Professors 
W. F. Allen and Fisk P. Brewer, substantially as follows :— 
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Professor Allen was a scholar of wide and varied attainments. In recent years 
his studies have been more historical and archzological than linguistic, yet he was 
esteemed to be a good Latinist. He had the bearing and characteristics of a 
true scholar. Modest, genuine, and refined, he was a man of delightful person- 
ality. I had the pleasure of meeting him but twice personally, but I shall always 
recall the impression he made upon me by his gentle and noble nature. 

His contributions to the publications of our Association are of substantial and 
permanent value. Though not a regular attendant at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, he was deeply interested in its prosperity. 


Professor Brewer I had the pleasure of first meeting at Athens some eighteen 
years ago, when he was American Consul to Greece. Professor Seymour and I 
can never forget his kindness to us at that time, nor his delightful companionship 
on a tour through the interior of that country. 

During years of failing health, Professor Brewer kept alive his interest in 
philological studies. There was something pathetic in his scholarly enthusiasm 
and zeal for teaching, sustained in the midst of a losing struggle with a fatal dis- 
ease. He was a man of great simplicity of character and singular devotion to 
scholarship. 

The pages of the Proceedings of this Association contain many brief articles 
from his pen, which bear witness to his interest in the science which we are 
striving to advance. 


Professor Seymour recalled the unexceeded simplicity of Professor Brewer, 
whom he had met at Athens. Professor Brewer was a man who lost no time in 
his work, and though in late years his strength had been mere weakness, his 
philological vigor continued unabated. Records are still preserved of Professor 
Brewer’s activity when a member of the little philological society in New Haven. 


_ Dr. Keep, who had known Professor Brewer at Yale, alluded to the simplicity 
of his character, and to the fact that he was an excellent numismatist. Professor 
Brewer had classified the coins in the possession of Yale College. 


In reference to Professor Mather, Professor Elwell made the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 


Professor Mather was born at Binghamton, N. Y., in 1834; was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1857, and was a teacher in the institution from 1859 till his 
death in 1890. All this time connected with the Greek department, he taught 
German also from 1868 to 1879, and lectured on sculpture from 1879 to 1888. 
Latterly his Greek instruction has been wholly on the Greek drama, for which his 
fine taste and great enthusiasm well fitted him. Professor Mather was besides a 
man of affairs; much admired as a preacher; and always forward in promoting 
the college welfare. His many-sided activity prevented great depth of scholar- 
ship, and he had little sympathy with this Association. Yet of all the teachers 
in Amherst College, few were so widely known among its Alumni and by the 
general public; no one exerted a better influence on the students by personal 
interest and effort in their behalf. 
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Dr. Smyth presented also his report as Treasurer of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending July 3, 1890. The summary of accounts 
for 1889-90 is as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, July 7, 1889. . . . . 2. «© «© © «© + « «© « « $ 724.42 
Fees, assessments, and arrears . . 2 1 1 4 ee te ee νῳ 1ο53.60 
Sales of Transactions . . τς τῶν ES eee Arlanda ΘΗ Σ 


Dividend Central Ν. E. ἃ Western R.R.. 2... 2. wwe 3.00 


Total receipts forthe year. . 2. 1 2 2 6 we we we ew ew) $2207.14 


EXPENDITURES, 
Note of J. H. Wright (see below) . . . . . «. . «© « « « « $200.00 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XIX. . . . 2. νὸν νι νὸν §03.09 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol XX . . . 2... . « . . 892.80 
Authors’ reprints: « 6 @ ν Soa) Soe SG a we Ao kw ae. STOO 
Postage iz: ve. τον. RL α΄ ἢ ὃ ef ee eB eat Ss os. SO 
EXpressage-<.m..¢) Sic Ge tk > OO A ea ae ee ee HO 
SIGHONGEY (is. Ges. ae ig SED ee Sa we, ea rte, ΠΣ 7.28 
Clerk ΒΙΕδ ἐνορᾶν Ses ἐς ὦ ae. a, ees a a OO 
Job printing and binding . . 2. 1. 1. 1 ww ee ew eee) 47040 


$1770.73 
Balance on hand, July 3, 1890 . . . 2. 1. 1 2 ew ew ew ew ee 446.41 


ΤΟΙΪΑΙ., Sgr a es hae a a I Ge eo ee ΘΖ ΤΑ 


The Association is now free of all indebtedness. The note of J. H. Wright for 
$200 is the balance of the loan of $300 made in 1886. This sum had been 
reduced by payments of $50 in 1887 and in 1888. 

In calling attention to the improved state of the finances of the Association, 
the Treasurer referred to the dilatoriness of members in making their annual pay- 
ments. For the fiscal year 1888-89 $175, for 1889-90, $300 are still due the 
Association. Bills for membership dues for 1890-91 will be issued about Jan. 1, 


1891. 


The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
report, Messrs. F. D. Allen and F. W. Nicolson, of Cambridge. 

At 4.15 ΡΜ. the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about thirty persons present; at subsequent meetings the 
number averaged fifty-five. 


1. The Knowledge of the Latin Language and Literature among 
Greek Writers, by A. Gudeman, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 


The primary object of this paper was to draw the attention of philologists to a 
field of research which has hitherto been most undeservedly neglected. For while 
the influence of Greek literature upon Roman writers has been repeatedly examined, 
in most of its manifold phases and intricate ramifications, while Graecisms in 


! 
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thought and language have been industriously hunted up and put down, as it 
were, to the intellectual debtor account of the Romans, it has not apparently 
occurred to any one, so far as the author is aware, to inquire whether a reflex influ- 
ence was not also exerted upon Greek authors, and if so, to determine with all 
possible accuracy, its definite character and extent. , 

An even tolerably exhaustive and adequate treatment of the whole question is, 
of course, not so much as attempted, in this paper. All that the writer fairly 
hoped to sccomplish was to demonstrate the value and importance of such an 
investigation and to point out some of the objects, if not the method of inquiry, 
upon which it might he advisable to concentrate our attention. 

Roman literature from its very beginning bore the indelible impress of Greek 
influences, a fact which the Romans themselves always frankly acknowledged.! 
In vain did the conservative party, led by Scipio Nasica and Cato, attempt to 
resist the incoming tide. A sort of Graecomania had already taken possession of 
the Scipionic circle, and when Carneades left Rome, the Hellenization of Roman 
literature was practically accomplished. The effect of this victory was just what 
we might have expected it to be. For the Greek, always conscious of his intel- 
lectual superiority over barbarian or foreign nations, was naturally rendered even 
more so on observing the splendid triumphs which the monumental works of 
Hellenic genius were achieving among his conquerors. Under these circum- 
stances, there was not and there could not well be, any overpowering incentive 
that would have induced him to study a literature that seemed at best but a reflex 
of his own.? 

This lofty position of indifference and contempt seems to have been one of the 
chief causes that made Greek literature close its doors, as it were, to Roman 
influences for a considerable length of time. With the ever-increasing political 
power of Rome, however, such an attitude could no longer be maintained. Greek 
men of learning began to come to the mighty city, and once there, they naturally 
acquired a fairly satisfactory knowledge of the Latin language. 

After passing in review all the earlier Greek authors who are reported to have 
alluded to the founding of Rome or to some subsequent event in its history, but 
who cannot possibly have had any knowledge of Latin,® the writer proceeds to 
discuss the historian Polyéius at length. Having been compelled, by circum- 
stances over which he had no control, to live among the Romans for many years, 
he has the distinction of being the first Greek writer of repute known to us who 
may be said to have possessed a thorough knowledge of the Latin language and 
its literature. This is not only apparent from what is known of his life and from 
the very nature of his history, but this fact has also left an indelible impress upon 
his style, as is pointed out at some length. But even if all this evidence were 
lacking, we should be led to the same conclusion, on the strength of a famous 


1 Hor. Ep. II, 1, 156; Οἷς. de republ. II, 19, 34. The Roman comedians often speak 
of themselves as dardari; cf. Plaut. Bacch. I, 2, 25; Captivi, III, 1, 32, IV, σ᾿, 104; Τῆ- 
num Prol. 19; Festus s.v. barbari, vapula. 

2 Strabo, III, Ὁ. 166. 

8 Pliny, I11, 57 (Theophrastus) ; Plut. Cam. 22 (Aristotle and Heraclides Ponticus) ; 
Dionys. Arch. I, 5 (Hieronymus of Cardia). Timaeus, however, does not seem to have 
been wholly ignorant of Latin; cf. Dionys. Arch. I, 67. 
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passage in book III, 22, 6, ἃ propos of his translation of a Latin treaty into 
Greek. 

Passing by a number of less illustrious names,! Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
next examined as to his knowledge of Latin. After discussing the well-known 
autobiographical chapter in the first book (1, 7), all the Roman authorities men- 
tioned by the historian are taken up with a view to determining the extent of his 
indebtedness to each one (Cato, Fabius, Valerias Antias, Licinius Macer, Aelius, 
Calpurnius, Anrales, Varro, and others), as far as this is possible with the resources 
at our disposal. Particular pains are taken by the lecturer to show that Zumius’ 
Annales were not unknown to Dionysius, he being also convinced that the latter 
intended to quote the ancient poet in I, 34, 11. A number of Latinisms such as 
δικτάτορα, ἔδικτα, κλάσεις are also pointed out. It is not improbable that a careful 
collection of the Latinisms found in the history under notice may yet lead to the 
discovery of Dionysius’ indebtedness to a Latin source, where such had not 
hitherto been suspected. 

Diodorus Siculus unquestionably consulted the original Latin sources in his 
narrative of Roman history, although he has not thought it necessary to quote a 
single Roman authority, except Fabius Pictor, who, however, is well known to 
have written in Greek. Nevertheless, that the fact cannot admit of ‘any possible 
doubt, will be seen from his own words in the III. chapter of the famous introduc- 
tion to his Βιβλιοθήκη: 

“Ἡμεῖς ἐξ "Apyupiou τὸ γένος τῆς Σικελίας ὄντες καὶ διὰ τὴν ἐπιμιξίαν τοῖς ἐν τῇ 
νήσῳ πολλὴν ἐμπειρίαν τῆς Ῥωμαίων διαλέκτου περιπεποιημένοι πάσας τὰς ἡγεμονίας 
ταύτης πράξεις ἀκριβῶς ἀνελάβομεν ἐκ τῶν wap’ ἐκείνοις ὑπομνημάτων ἐκ πολλῶν τε- 
τηρημένων.᾽" 

A few Latinisms are also given, though a more diligent search would doubtless 
result in finding many more. 

The lecturer thereupon proceeds to an enumeration and analysis of the Latin 
sources possibly consulted by S¢rado, the geographer. Among the authors dis- 
cussed may be mentioned Asinius (Pollio?), Bk. 1V, 192, Coelius Antipater (V, p. 
230), Q. Dellius, and others. In Bk. III, p. 166, Strabo says, that Roman 
authors usually fail to fill the gaps left by Greek scholars. This proves conclu- 
sively that he must have consulted their works, for how else could he have found 
them wanting? What particular writers he may have had in mind is, of course, 
quite impossible to say; perhaps the historian Silanus, whom Strabo (1, p. 172) 
sneeringly puts aside as being quite inexperienced in scientific matters, is one of 
them. 

After a brief notice of Iuba (cf. Athen. IV, 170 E) and Didymus Chalcenteros 
(Suidas s.v. TpdyxvAdos), Dio Chrysostomos, Lucian,? and Plutarch,® the writer 


1 Posidonius Rhodius, Theophanes of Mytilene, the historian of Pompcy’s cam- 
paigns, Castor of Rhodes (ὁ Φιλορωμαῖος; cf. Appian, De bello Mithrid. 114) and a few 
others. 

2 Lucian made extensive travels through Italy, and visited Rome doubtless more 
than once. He unquestionably had some knowledge of Latin, but as far as the author's 
iimited observation extends, it does not appear from his writings. Cf. Ἔρωτες, Ais κατηγ. 
Neypivos, περὶ τῶν ἐπὶ μισθῷ σννόντων, etc, 

8 For a fuller discussion of Plutarch’s knowledge of Latin and its literature, cf. 
Transactions, Vol. XX, 2. 
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closes his survey by examining Appian, Arrian and Cassius Dio as to their Latin 
sources, and by adducing a number of undoubted Latinisms found in their 
writings. 

Appian’s chief source seems to have been Asintus Pollio, whom he cites some 
nineteen times; Rutilius Rufus, Claudius, Varro, and Caesar are also occasionally 
quoted. Still, there can be no doubt that thi$ honest and careful compiler 
availed himself of many more Roman authorities. 

The question of Appian’s alleged indebtedness to Plutarch is also incidentally 
touched upon and decided in the negative. Inthe Be//. Civ. 11, 146, we find a 
sentence which is a literal translation from a verse from the Armorum indicium 
of Pacuvius: Alen’ servassent ut essent qui me perderent! That this ancient 
poet was known to Appian seems quite incredible, nor has the supposition that 
the verse was taken from the ‘OwAdy κρίσις of Aeschylus, or Sophocles, anything 
in its favor; for in that case, it would doubtless have been quoted in the original. 
The author confesses himself unable to account for its appearance in any satis- 
factory manner. 

Arrian was without doubt acquainted with the Latin language and its prose 
literature. Cf. K. Miiller, Geogr. Min. I, p. cxi and p. 370. 

Cassius Dio. His style, like that of Plutarch and others, is not free from 
Latinisms, which may possibly point to a Latin source in many cases. Pure Latin 
words are also found to have been taken over bodily into the Greek; e.g. φάκελοι 
= fasces, βερρόκοσσος = verrucosus (ἢ axpoyopdovwdns). Of Roman writers, Dio 
quotes Sallust, several orations of Cicero, Caesar’s Anticato, Livy, Augustus, and 
he may also have consulted Tacitus and Suetonius; but though this may be dis- 
puted, there is no doubt that he not only read all the authors whom he quotes at 
first-hand, but that his direct knowledge of Roman literature was perhaps the 
most extensive of all the Greek authors with which this paper had occasion to 
deal. 


Remarks were made by Professor F. Ὁ. Allen, and by Dr. Gude- 
man in reply. 


2. Greek Modes of Hair-cut, as set forth by Pollux (II 29 seqq.) ; 
by Mr. F. W. Nicolson, Instructor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Pollux here enumerates the following varieties of hair-cut: κῆπος, σκάφιον, 
πρόκοττα, περιτρόχαλα. 

I. κῆπος. We learn from Suidas (s.v. κῆπος) that the distinction between 
this and σκάφιον was that in the latter the hair was worn short (ἐν χρῷ), while in 
the form κῆπος it was worn moderately long over the forehead (τὸ πρὸ μετώπῳ 
κεκοσμῆσθαι). From Schol. Eur. Tro. 1165 we gather that this explanation, while 
correct so far as it goes, is incomplete; that the hair according to this mode was 
worn long not only over the forehead but in a ring around the head, that on the 
crown being cut short. Cf. Poll. IV. 140. We learn from Hesych. (s.v. κῆπος) 
that the form of shears known as the μία μάχαιρα was used to cut the hair on 
the crown of the head. 


e 
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2. πρόκοττα. From the explanations of this variety οἵ hair-cut given by Pol- 
lux (11. 29) and Hesychius (s.v. xpéxorra) it seems fair to conclude that the word 
was used not as the name of a distinct form of hair-cut, but merely as applied to 
the hair which, in the mode κῆπος, grew long over the forehead. The word itself 
seems to point to this, κόττις or κόττα being Doric for “ the head.” 

3. σκάφιον. That this mode differed from an ordinary short crop (ἐν χρῷ) ap- 
pears from Eustathius: κείρονται δὲ καὶ μέχρι viv of μὲν ἐν χρῷ καθὰ καὶ ᾿Αλανοὶ, of 
δὲ σκάφιον. The nature of this distinction we learn from Hesychius (s.v.): εἶναι δὲ 
περιτρόχαλον. Cf. also Photius (s.v.): κουρὰ mepirpdxados. The meaning of the 
term περιτρόχαλος is plain from Herod. III. 8 (περιξυροῦντες robs κροτάφους). 
We may infer, therefore, that in the σκάφιον, in addition to a close crop, the hair 
on the outside was shaved off in a circle around the head. That the phrase ἐν 
χρῷ in this connection refers to the appearance of the cut as a whole, and not 
merely to the part shaved appears from the following facts: (1) Slaves wore their 
hair in the mode σκάφιον (Schol. Arist. Thesm. 838), and their hair was short all 
over the head (Arist. Av. 911). (2) The σκάφιον was a characteristic mark of 
athletes (Plut. Arat. 3), who also wore the hair short (Luc. Dial. Mer. V. 3). 
Note also that the Ae/aira here referred to wore a wig. (3) Cf. also the use of 
the word in Arist. Av. 806 and Thesm. 838. 

4. wepttpoxada. In this form, the hair was shaved in a circle around the 
head, that on the crown being either clipped short, as in the σκάφιον, or allowed 
to grow long. The word is used only of barbarian tribes; e.g., Scythians (Prisc. 
Excerpt. p. 190, ed. Nieb. 1829), Arabs (Herod. III. 8), Franks (Agath. Hist. I. 3), 
and the Solymi, a Jewish tribe (Choer. Fr, 1V). Nake, in his note on the last 
mentioned passage, shows that περιτρόχαλα was a general term for any mode of 
hair-cut in which the hair is clipped in a circle. The σκάφιον should therefore be 
regarded as a variety of this, its characteristic being a close crop on the crown in 
addition to a circular shave around the head. 

The two forms κῆπος and σκάφιον are mentioned side by side in an interesting 
passage in Lucian (Lex. V). The use here of the phrase τῇ ὁδοντωτῇ ξύστρᾳ in 
connection with the σκάφιον, and the words of the scholiast (ὀδοντωτὴν yap ξύσ- 
τραν τὸ κτένιον φησί) have given difficulty, since if the σκάφιον was a short crop, a 
comb would not be required. Hence Fritzsche has conjectured (note to Arist. 
Thesm. 846) that Lucian wrote οὐ σκάφιον ἀλλὰ κηπίον. But the difficulty is re- 
moved if we conceive of the ξύστρα not as a comb, but a strigil, furnished perhaps 
with short teeth and used by athletes for scraping rather than combing their close- 
cropped heads. 

Lucian’s words in this passage (ὡς ἂν ob πρὸ πολλοῦ τὸν κόννον Kal τὴν κορυφαίαν 
ἀποκεκομηκώς) make it clear that the reference is to a close crop. The allusion is 
to the custom followed by young men of Greece (see Becker’s Char. Sc. IX. 
Exc. 3) of wearing the hair, or a single lock of it, long, until they became ἔφηβοι, 
when it was cut off and consecrated to some deity. This lock of hair was variously 
called κορυφαία (as here; cf. also Eustath. to Od. p. 1528, 18 f.), σκόλλυς (Poll. 
II. 29; Hesych. s.v.), μαλλός (Hesych. s.v. σκόλλυς), etc. The word κόννος, 
though defined by Hesychius (s.v.): ὁ πώγων, ἡ ὑπήνη, seems also to have been 
used to signify this lock of hair. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ἱερόβατον and κοννοφόρων. It 
can hardly bear the meaning “ beard” in this passage, as it was a close-cropped 
head, not a smooth shaven face, that occasioned the use of the ξύστρα. It seems 
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probable, therefore, that Lucian wrote ὡς ἂν ob πρὸ πολλοῦ τὸν κόννον ἀποκεκομὴη- 
κώς, meaning the lock of hair described above, and that the more common Attic 
word κορυφαία was added by a scribe as a gloss on the rare Laconian word κόννος; 
this gloss may easily have been incorporated into the text by a later scribe who 
did not know the word κόννος, and guessed, as Hesychius did, that it meant the 
beard. It is to be noted that it occurs in the latter sense in no place except in 
Hesychius. 

The original meaning of κῆπος was “a garden,” and its applicability to a form 
of hair-cut has been variously understood. It seems best to consider the word to 
refer not to the appearance of the head as a whole, but to the round plot, so to 
speak, in the middle, which was kept carefully trimmed, while the rest of the hair, 
worn comparatively long, surrounded it like a hedge. The word σκάφιον meant 
originally “a bowl”; hence it has been supposed that in cutting the hair in this 
fashion the Greeks used a bowl, placing it on top of the head and trimming 
around it. Cf. Salmasius, De Caes. Vir. et Mul. Coma, p. 249. This is not likely, 
however, if we suppose that the hair on the crown of the head was cut short 
itself, while that on the outside was shaved off, and not clipped. It is more 
probable that the name arose from the resemblance of the closely cropped head 
to a bowl. Arist. (Frag. 502 D.) uses the word to mean the crown of the head. 


Professor Seymour and Dr. I. H. Hall made remarks upon this 
paper. : 


3. The Genitive Singular of #-nouns in the Avesta’ and its rela- 
tion to the question of Avestan Accent, by Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, of 
Columbia College, New York City, was read by the President, Profes- 
sor Lanman. 


This paper contained a general discussion of the formation of the genitive sin- 
gular of «-nouns in Avestan, and in this connection a suggestion was made bear- 
ing upon the not uninteresting question of accent theoretically to be assumed for 
the Avesta. 

Full statistics of the formation of #-genitives in the singular, were given. Five 
distinct groups were noted: -ao5, -éus, -aus, -vo including -avo. 

The two predominating formations -aoS, -eus were then taken up, and after an 
examination of Av. words that show Skt. accented equivalents, a theory was 
advanced that this difference -aos, -eus in genitive endings of Av. #-nouns, for 
which no explanation seems to have been given, is perhaps due to an original 
difference in accent: that the a@os-form corresponds to an original ac- 
cented ultima, and the ¢#s-form to an original unaccented ultima. This 
may be formulated : — 

Av. -αοὲ = Skt. wu (accented ultima). 
Av. -éus = Skt. —~— « (unaccented ultima). 


Thus by a comparison of forms with their Skt. equivalents 
1. Av. -aos = Skt. 


1 The paper, ot which only the results are here given, is expected shortly to appear 
in its full form in Bezzenberger's Beitrige zur hunde der indogerm. sprachen, Bd. xvii. 


᾿ 
u. 
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Av. ¢ta-y-ao$) = Skt. fa-y-u- 


va-y-aoy = Va-y-u- 

a-y-aoes = a-y-t- (ayu-) 
jan-y-a0s = jan-y-u- (Ὁ) 
ti-aoS  =Gk. i(o)ds (Skt. ἐξ) 
par-ao§ =Skt. pur-u- 

yaz-aoy = yah-t- 

maz-aos = matij-u- (Ὁ) 
taf-n-aos = lap-n-u- 
fras-n-aos = praj-fi-u- 


2. Av. -éuF = Skt. —— - κ. 
Av. vanh-tusS = Skt. vds-u- 


anh-tus = uds-u- 
dainh-cufs = dds-y-u- 
pas-eus = pas-u- (n.) 
madh-[e]us = mddh-u- 
khra-t-euS = hrd-t-u- 
fya-ttne = jiva-t-u- 


The exceptions to the suggested law were next treated in detail. Deductions 
were then made in regard to those Av. -aoS, -¢us forms that do not happen to have 
Skt. accented equivalents. 

The paper concluded with remarks on each of the other forms -auJ, -vo, -avo 
of the gen. sing. of the #-declension; and it noted also that the difference between 
the monosyllabic genitives Av. dyaod ‘of heaven’ (= Skt. dyds, divds accented 
final), Av. géws ‘of a cow’ (= Skt. gos i.e.* gdvas, cf. gdva, gdvé, gdvi unac- 
cented final, Whitney, Sk. Gram. § 391) agrees exactly with the proposed rule. 
The added hope was expressed that perhaps some of the Av. passages in the 
Nirangistan may contain words that will corroborate the theory which as yet is 
put forward tentatively. 


The Association adjourned at 5.30 P.M. to accept the courteous 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Lanman to partake of supper at 
their home. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association, with many residents of Norwich, assembled in 
the large audience hall of the Slater Memorial at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram of papers for the morning session of the following day was read 
by the Secretary. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, Principal of the Free Academy, then pre- 
sented to the audience Professor Lanman of Harvard University, 
who thereupon delivered the annual address of the President of the 
Association. 
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4. The Beginnings of Hindu Pantheism, by Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: It is twenty-one years ago this month that 
the convention assembled at Poughkeepsie which organized the American Philo- 
logical Association. We may congratulate ourselves, accordingly, that we as a 
society are no longer minors, — that we have now attained our majority. Our 
youth has been vigorous and fruitful. That we should praise the men who have 
made it so, is not fitting; for most of them, happily, are still living. Their activity 
and devotion to the interests of the Association are witnessed by a stately row of 
published volumes of Transactions, — the twentieth of which, along with an index 
of contributors and an index of subjects covering the whole series, was issued last 
March. The prospects for our continued fruitfulness and vigor were never 
brighter. 

We should be, and I believe that we are, conscious of our manhood and power, 
of the importance and dignity of our calling. The duty which the scholar asa 
citizen owes to the state is one of the most frequent themes of the day; but the 
duties which we owe to society and the body politic as philologists and public 
teachers, may also well engage for a moment our reflection at this beginning of 
our new year. 

We stand here as the representatives of one of those “useless things” which 
it is the true province of a university to teach. Our labors, be they never so 
faithful, will not avail one whit to lessen the cost of carrying a barrel of flour from 
Minneapolis to New York, or to diminish by the hundredth of a cent the price of 
a yard of cloth at Fall River. Now not for a moment do we underrate the vast 
intellectual force involved in the great economies of spinning and weaving, or of 
railway administration; and yet we boldly maintain the true usefulness of our 
useless discipline. For is not ours the ministry of teaching men, — by holding 
up to them the noblest ideals of virtue and of patriotism, the fairest works of poet 
and of artist, and the truest and loftiest conceptions of God and of our relations 
to the world about us, —of teaching men, I say, to love better things? Or else, 
of what avail is the cheaper bread or clothing, except as giving the man who is 
hurried and hustled along by the materialism of the age, a little more time to 
cultivate his nobler self by some actual experience in enjoying the ideal and the 
useless, — in short, a little more time to learn that the “useful” is useful only in 
so far as it enables us to attain unto the useless. 

To us students of philology belongs the privilege of renewing in our experience 
some of the best thought and feeling of the past. As regards success in turning 
that to account for our fellows, there is one condition that I would fain mention; 
it is, that we keep ourselves in touch, in living, active sympathy with the life and 
thought of to-day. No longer may the scholar be a cloistered recluse. He must 
mingle with men. He must be quick to see the possibilities which the material 
progress of mankind offers him for the promotion of his science. He must be up 
and away, to Olympia or to Delphi, to the Nile Delta or to Mesopotamia, or to the 
ends of the earth, to explore and to dig, to collect seals and clay tablets, coins 
and inscriptions, manuscripts and printed books, —#in short, whatever material 
may yield back the treasures of the past. He must study the land and people 
with his own eyes and mind. He must know of the best recent progress of the 
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graphic arts, in order that he may aid the diffusion of knowledge effectively, no 
less than its advancement. He must understand the course of common events, 
in order that a lesson of the past may be applied with telling force to a fault or 
problem of to-day. And above all, he must have that discriminating recognition 
of interest and of character which tells him what to teach and to whom to teach 
it, and that sympathy which engenders the spirit of docility in the taught. The 
dictionaries tell us that the word “scholar ” goes back to the Greek σχολή, “ spare 
time, leisure, especially for learned pursuits.” No true-hearted American scholar 
supposes that this leisure is his for mere selfish acquisition of knowledge. Such 
treasures are barren, and hoarded in vain. It is only as he puts them to the 
service of his day and generation that his acquisitions of knowledge beget in the 
scholar himself wisdom and culture and character, — the end of all learning. 

But if we do well on this occasion to magnify our office as American philolo- 
gists, Ict us not forget that even since the founding of this Association the duties 
and responsibilities of pAi/ologists, of whatever nation, have been greatly widened. 
Philology aims to unfold to us the whole intellectual life of a people as that life 
is manifested in its language and literature, its art, its antiquities, its religion. As 
such, philology is a historical discipline; but it must now be regarded as also a 
philosophical discipline, for it seeks not only to reproduce the great phases of that 
life, but also to trace their genetic relations and the causal connections between 
them. It thus becomes, in fact, one chapter in the great book of the History of 
Evolution. In this light, its driest and meanest results gain new significance and 
dignity. No language, no literature, no antiquity, can be dead to us so long as we 
can see the living, acting forces which are ever at work shaping its growth. 

I suppose there are few of us who have not been oppressed by the vastness, 
the many-sidedness, of philology; by a feeling of hopeless inability to get a com- 
manding grasp of the science as a whole; by a sense that what we do accomplish 
is after all so painful and fragmentary as to be almost in vain, — is, in the words 
of Goethe’s Pylades, — 

Voll Miih’ und eitel Stiicwerf. 


May not the contemplation of this noblest aspect of philology —as a study of 
human evolution— console and help us, take us each out of his self-centred 
isolation of purpose and actjon, and co-ordinate the work of each individual with 
that of the many who precede and follow him, so that his own life-work seems to 
him no longer a broken fragment lost among countless other lost and broken 
fragments, but rather a well-jointed part—small, indeed, perhaps — but fitting 
perfectly into its place in the one grand structure of human elevation, of human 
ennoblement. 


The speaker turned to the subject of the evening, The Beginnings of Hindu 
Pantheism.! The materials for its study are the Upanishads, brief Sanskrit 
treatises of the Hindu mystics of perhaps the sixth century before Christ. The 
Upanishads teach the absolute identity of man and God, of the individual soul 
and the Supreme Spirit, and declare that only by recognition of its true nature can 


1 The address has been published in full under the above title, and may be had, 
postage paid, by sending twenty-five cents to the publisher, CHARLES W. SEVER, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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the soul be released from its attachment to the world-illusion, and from the con- 
sequent round of transmigrations. These treatises are the reflex of a very note- 
worthy period in the history of India, —the period in which the sturdy, life-loving 
Vedic Aryans are being transformed into quietistic, pessimistic Hindus. For the 
student of human evolution in one of its most remarkable phases, accordingly, 
the Upanishads are of uncommon interest and importance. 

The speaker briefly characterized the Vedic Aryans and their native-religion, 
and set forth the change of climatic environment which brought physical and 
moral degeneracy upon the descendants of the Vedic tribes, and with it degeneracy 
of their religion into the soul-decadency ritualism of the Brahmanas. Add to this 
the prevalence of the belief in the transmigration of souls, the dreary prospect of 
life after life and death after death, and we have, in the fifth pre-Christian century, 
a condition that calls loudly for the protestant intervention of some vigorous 
spiritual leaders. The call was met by promoters of various religious movements, 
such as Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanic mysticism. 

There is no abrupt break in the course of development from the old Brahman 
religion to that of the Upanishads. Under the Brahmanic dispensation there were 
four orders or stages in the well-rounded life: a man became in turn, first, a pupil; 
then, a householder; thirdly, a forest-hermit; and lastly, an ascetic. Hermit-life 
fostered the habits of meditation and introspection, and these led naturally to 
theosophic speculation. The more thoughtful of these old Brahman ritualists felt 
that something must be added to the works of the law; and this something was 
not, as in the Christian antithesis, faith, but rather knowledge. 

Salvation by knowledge, then, is the purpose of the Upanishads. But their 
teachings cannot be combined into a coherent philosophical system; they are too 
disconnected and contradictory. These tracts are to be called religious rather than 
philosophical, because their speculations never lose sight of their one great prac- 
tical end, — the liberation of the soul. 

How shall the soul be loosed from its bondage? How rescued from the eddy- 
ing vortex of transmigration on which it is whirled about by its deeds? The 
answer of the Upanishads is, “ By the recognition of its true nature.” By its true 
nature it is absolutely identical with the supreme and all-pervading Spirit of the 
Universe. 

There is, in an ancient Vedic hymn used in the ritual of cremation and burial, 
a verse addressed to the departed: “ Let thine eye go to the sun; thy breath to 
the wind.” It is perhaps the oldest text involving the idea of the microcosm and 
macrocosm. Each element in man comes from some element in nature with which 
it has most affinity, and thereto it returns at dissolution. The affinity of the eye 
and the sun is universally palpable ; and not less so is that of the breath and the 
wind. 

No less than five of the oldest Upanishads agree in containing a “ Dialogue of 
the Vital Powers.” Its translation was read by the speaker, and is very like the 
old Roman fable of the “ Belly and the Members.” The pith of the “ Dialogue ” 
is the recognition of the supremacy of the vital principle called breath, pravta, or 
aiman, upon which even the organ of thought, the manas, depends. The atman 
is the central point in the human personality, —the vague, hidden, underlying 
power, which is the necessary condition of all human activity. 

For the Vedic period it was sufficient to seek the elemental counterpart of the 
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breath of life in the wind that bloweth. For the Hindu mystics this was not 
enough. Their dreamy speculations have invested the Atman, the vital breath, 
with putencies and attributes which pervade the whole being of man. Granted 
that it must have a counterpart in the macrocosm, and the first great step of 
Ilindu pantheism is taken. For that counterpart must hold the same relation 
to the universe that the Atman does to man. It can be naught else than the 
principle which informs the universe with life, which — as they told Megasthenes— 
pervades it completely. ΄ 

Symbolism and mystery are run mad in the Brahmanas; and in this atmosphere 
of mystic symbolism everything is not only that which it ἐς, but also that which it 
signifies. So lost is the Brahman in these esoteric vagaries that to him the line 
of demarcation between ἐς and signifies becomes almost wholly obliterated. If 
the Atman in man is the type and symbol] of the supreme Atman, then it ἐς that 
supreme Atman, and pantheism is an accomplished fact. 

The speaker read translations of some of the more picturesque or pathetic 
passages concerning the All-Soul, the all-pervading and yet uncomprehended. 
The great practical aim of all the teaching is, by exterminating in the soul all 
desires and activity, root and branch, to lead to the realization of the true unity of 
the soul and the Supreme Soul. This realized, and it is liberated; and death can 
only do away with what no longer exists for the emancipated soul, the last false 
semblance of a difference between itself and the Supreme. 


At the close of the address the Association adjourned, to meet at 
9 o’clock, Wednesday. 


NoRWICH, CONnNn., July 9, 1890. 


The Association was called to order at 9.30 A.M., by the Chair. 

Dr. Keep announced that the Association had been invited to 
make, at 3.30 P.M., an excursion to the Kitemaug Club House on the 
Thames, and to there participate in a dinner as the guests of the gen- 
tlemen of the Club. 

The invitation was accepted, and it was determined to meet at 
8 P.M. to resume the reading of communications. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen to serve as Com- 
mittee on Place of Session in 1891: Professors D’Ooge, Merrill, 
Tarbell, and Hewitt; and as Committee on Officers for the ensuing 
year, Professors Seymour and Clapp, and Dr. Keep. 

The reading of papers was then taken up. 


5. Aristophanes’ Criticism of Euripides, by Professor H. M. Rey- 
nolds, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


An attempt to collect and to analyze systematically the literary criticism con- 
tained in the comedies of Aristophanes, especially with reference to Euripides. 
While Euripides seems to have glanced at Aeschylus in some places, Aristophanes 
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is the first to introduce literary criticism in any considerable degree. This is 
mainly directed towards the tragic poets. The epic and lyric poets are now and 
then mentioned, but rarely held up to ridicule. Seventeen parodies are found 
upon epic poets, 39 upon lyric poets, while upon tragedy there are about 270, of 
which 23 relate to Sophocles, 37 to Aeschylus, and 164 to Euripides. Sophocles, 
therefore, is alluded to rarely; Aeschylus more frequently, but usually in praise; 
while for Euripides is reserved merciless parody and pungent sarcasm. This is 
limited to no one period. Euripides is ridiculed in the Acharnians of 425 B.C., 
and in 405 B.C. is not allowed to rest in his grave. In three comedies he is intro- 
duced as a character. Aristophanes’ criticism is necessarily fragmentary and 
general. It has oftener to do with the political, moral, and religious influence of 
Euripides than with his aesthetic and literary qualities as a dramatist. Under the 
latter head falls the special criticism of Euripidean prologues, monodies, and cho- 
ruses, his philosophical quibbling, his introduction of sexual passion as‘ a motive, 
his attempts at pathos in the representation of heroes in rags. These criticisms 
were severally discussed with reference to the extant dramas of Euripides, and 
were shown to be adverse, often shallow, and due, in the main, to other than 
aesthetic grounds. Their pertinency was verified by comparison of Euripides 
point for point with the other dramatists. Of pure dramatic criticism little was 
found. The management of the action, the drawing of characters, the use of the 
deus ex machina, the dramatic value of the Euripidean prologue are all ignored. 
The criticisms of the moral and religious influence of Euripides, his cosmogony, 
his opposition to the current mythology, were then discussed. Herein lies the 
secret of Aristophanes’ hostility. Euripides made dangerous tendencies attractive, 
under the garb of poetry, and became the popular poet. Like Socrates in the 
Clouds, he is attacked as the representative of a school, rather than as an indi- 
vidual. How he bore this criticism is not told us. It seems not to have influ- 
enced seriously his productivity, his style, or his fame. 


6. The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s Letters, by Dr. R. F. Leighton, 
of Gloucester, Mass. 


The Mss. of Cicero’s Letters have been preserved and transmitted in two sepa- 
rate groups, viz., (1) the one containing the letters ad Familiares, with other 
writings of Cicero; (2) the other, the letters to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, Brutus, 
and the spurious letter to Octavius Caesar, and also other writings of Cicero. These 
letters are never found all united in one codex. The codex containing each 
group of letters has its own history and should be considered separately. The 
neglect or inability of those scholars who wrote of these Mss. immediately after 
their rediscovery in the fourteenth century to designate accurately and definitely 
the codex they had in mind, has been one of the chief causes of the many erro- 
neous views that have been presented as to the origin, preservation, and trans- 
mission of these codices. 

The paper is mainly confined to the two Medicean transcripts of Cicero’s let- 
ters, now in the Laurentian Library, Florence, Italy, though several other codices 
of these letters are mentioned, especially those of letters ad Fam., that, within 
the last few years, have been discovered in England, France, and Germany, and 
are of sufficient value and independence to subvert the well-known statement of 
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Orelli, that all extant codices of Cicero’s letters are copies directly or indirectly of 
the Medicean Mss. 

The two Medicean Mss. in question, which are catalogued, the one containing 
the letters ad Fam. as Cod. Med. Plut. xxix, No. vii, the other, the letters of the 
Atticus collection, as Cod. Med. Plut. No. xviii, were copied from the two most 
valuable codices containing the text of these letters known to have been extant 
since the revival of learning. One of these archetypes has also been preserved, 
that of the letters σα Fam., and is also in the library in Florence. It is cata- 
logued as Cod. Med. Plut. xxix, No. ix. The other archetype, containing the let- 
ters to Brutus, Quintus Cicero, and Atticus, to enumerate the collections in the 
order in which they occur in the codex, is lost. 

The paper then reviews the history of these Mss., as given by Orelli, Haupt, 
and Hofmann, all of whom agree in affirming that the two archetypes were dis- 
covered by Petrarch, the one containing the letters of the Atticus collection at 
Verona, in 1345, the other containing the letters σα /am., according to Hofmann, 
at Vercelli, about 1370. Haupt and Hofmann based their argument mainly on 
the well-known letters copied by Mommsen from the codex Riccardianus 845, 
and published by Haupt in the Ber. Lect. Cat., 1856 (winter), and on Petrarch’s 
own letters. These scholars all agree in ascribing the discovery of the two 
archetypes as well as the copies made from them, now in the Laurentian Library 
catalogued as I have described, to Petrarch. 

The appearance of papers on the history of these letters, by Robert F. Leighton, 
in 1878, by Professor Georg Voigt, in 1879, and especially by Dr. Anton Viertel, 
in 1879, all assailing at some points the position hitherto taken as to the dis- 
covery and transcription of these codices, opened a new chapter in the history of 
these letters. The arguments rest mainly on the well-known facts that 

(1) Petrarch never mentions but one find, and that must have been the ¢f/. 
ad Att.; (2) he never refers to or quotes from the 222. ad Fam., or gives the 
slightest evidence that he even knew of the existence of this collection; (3) even 
as late as 1372,two years before his death, Petrarch speaks of Cicero’s letters as 
consisting of ‘ria volumina, evidently the epp. ad Att, These facts were all known 
to Hofmann, but he sect against them the positive statement of Flavius Blondus to 
the effect that Petrarch epistolas Ciceronis Lentulo inscriptas (1.6. epp. ad Fam.) 
Vercellis reperisse se gloriatus est. 

This paper after examining several other statements in regard to the finding of 
these letters, — ¢,g. Blondus and Fiorentino ascribe the discovery of the eff. ad 114. 
to Poggio, — returns to the passage from Blondus quoted above, and shows by the 
comparison of the text with that of a Ms. in the library in Dresden, that the pas- 
sage is valueless for the purpose for which Hofmann used it. 

Then assuming as proved in the papers just referred to, that Petrarch never 
knew of the existence of the ¢pf. ad Fam., the evidence in regard to his dis- 
covery of the cpp. ad Alt, is re-examined and the conclusion reached that it is 
hardly sufficient to ascribe the discovery of even this collection to him. Then the 
view is proposed that Petrarch may have found a codex, or a, part of a codex, in 
Verona, ‘#62 minime rebar,’ i.e. not in a library, not where books are usually 
kept; but there is hardly sufficient evidence to affirm that this find was the cele- 
brated Verona codex. Coluccio says the codex was found 272 ecclesta Veronensi ; 
but the Verona codex from which the present Medicean transcript was made is 
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proved to have been in the Verona Library in 1329, 7.¢. before P.’s alleged find, 
and also in 1345-50 (cf. Detlessen, Neue Fahkrh. f. Phil. u. Paed., 1863, p. 553). 
Petrarch’s connection with the rediscovery and circulation of Cicero’s letters is 
narrowed down to a small collection, which was found in P.’s library after his 
death, and which he copied from a codex found perhaps at Verona, though the 
place where the find was made is by no means certain. It is inferred simply from 
P.’s celebrated letter to Cicero, dated ‘ apzd superos, Verona, June 16, 1345,’ while 
it is evident that the find might have been made elsewhere, and the letter announc- 
ing it written after the return to Verona. . 

Then the origin of the report, which attributed the discovery and transcription 
of these codices of Cicero’s letters to P., is examined and traced to its source. 
Put forth first tentatively and doubtfully by Politian, the report was soon con- 
verted into a certainty, and at last admitted into Bandini’s Catalogue, since which 
time no one until recently has been found bold enough to question it. Finally the 
seal of certainty was placed upon that part of the report which ascribed the 
Medicean copies to P., when Mommsen examined the Ms. of the eff. ad. Att, 
and pronounced it, after comparing the writing with P.’s, to be a copy made by 
him as far as the words, cum legis dies, Att. vii, 7,6. The Ms. of P.’s letters 
owned by Beccatelli, P.’s biographer, on which both Mommsen and Bandini 
relied to prove the autography of the Medicean codex, was not itself autographic. 
This point, on account of its important bearing, is fully discussed and indubitably 
established, and the conclusion reached that neither of these Medicean copies was 
due to Petrarch—a conclusion that really removes a serious stigma from P.’s 
character; for it has long been a mystery how such a scholar could have been 
satished with copies of such inestimable literary treasures so carelessly and inac- 
curately made as are these Medicean copies. In fact, the Mss. themselves would 
furnish ample evidence that P. never copied them; for the errors are so numer- 
ous that, according to Mommsen and Hofmann, not a single letter of any con- 
siderable length could be made out without the marginal notes and readings. 

If these Medicean copies of the codices containing Cicero's letters are not to 
be ascribed to P., then who did procure and bring them to Florence? This great 
service was rendered to literature by Coluccio di Piero de’ Salutato, born at 
Stignano, in 1330, a most devoted and enthusiastic friend of the new learning. 
In proof of this position, it is shown — 

(1) that the marginal notes and glosses were made by Coluccio’s hand; 
(2) that C.’s name is still inscribed on the Ms. of the eff. ad. Att., while from 
the other Ms., the owner’s name has been intentionally erased; (3) it is shown 
that when C. came to Florence to live, in 1374, he began his search for Cicero’s 
letters; from this fact, it appears that no Ms. containing these letters could have 
been in Florence, or. known to the Florentine literati, at that time; (4) C. learned 
from P.’s son-in-law, Francescola da Brossano, that Giangaleazzo (John Galeatus), 
the Duke of Milan, had received, in 1389 or ~go, a number of Mss. from the 
libraries of Verona and Vercelli, as a present; he at once applied to Pasquino de’ 
Cappelli, the Duke’s prime minister, for permission to have these Mss. copied. 
The long correspondence which follows can be found in Hortis, pp. 99 ff., and in 
Schio, pp. 137 ff., and in Haupt, I.c. After long waiting the transcript was made 
and transmitted to C. to Florence; but what was his surprise to find not the letters 
ad Alt, as he expected, — for he knew of these letters from P.’s correspondence 
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and also from the sixty in his possession, received from P.’s library through Caspare 
de’ Broaspini, — but the letters σα /am., which now for the first time were made 
known to the literary world. What C. had received only whetted his appetite for 
more, — dumague sitim sedare cuptt, sttis altera crevit,—and he continued his 
efforts with unabated zeal to secure a copy of the other codex. At last C. receives 
information (in July, 1392) that the copy is made and ready to be forwarded to 
Florence; but before this was done, the correspondence unfortunately breaks off, 
and no information is at hand from this source to show that the copy in question 
was ever received, although all the circumstances would seem to indicate that the 
request of so eminent a man and patron of learning would not be refused. 

Both Haupt and Hofmann knew that C. received these codices from Milan, but 
they failed to identify them with the two Medicean copies now in the Laurentian 
Library; they had already ascribed the origin of these two copies to Ρ. The next 
step is to prove the identity of these copies received from Milan with the alleged 
Petrarchean copies. The proof is partly historical and partly derived from the 
Mss. themselves, but taken together, possesses all the argumentative validity of 
strong cumulative evidence. The historical proof is derived chiefly from P.’s 
letters and other works, and the connection which mediaeval scholars assert that 
P. had with these Mss. This side of the evidence is discussed in a previous part 
of this paper; the evidence from the Mss. themselves may be summarized as 
follows: (1) C.’s name is inscribed on one of the Mss., and was probably 
inscribed on the other, — indubitable evidence that they were owned by him; 
(2) the notes, glosses, etc., are in C.’s handwriting; (3) the insertion of the 
Greek text by Chrysoloras and its translation in the margin, known to have been 
made for C.’s Mss., are found in these; (4) the handwriting of both is the same, 
proving that they were made by the same scribe, probably the one employed by 
Cappelli in Milan; (5) inthe same A/zfexus with these copies is another Ciceronean 
codex containing the letters ad Fam.,; on its margin are notes, etc., which prove 
beyond question that its owner must have used C.’s codex. For example, on p. 
86b, to tlle autem, qui sciret se nepotem bellum tibicinem habere et sat bonum 
unctorem, a passage that is found in ad Fam. vii, 24, 2, is a note in the margin 
stating that the restoration of this passage was due to C. Now this very passage 
is not found in the Vercelli archetype nor in the alleged Petrarchean transcript ; but 
in the latter it was inserted in the margin by C, himself, with this note: additum 
est α Coluccio Salutato td quod est in textu inter a εἰ ὁ. Again, to complures in 
pertubatione, etc. (see ad Fam. x, 6, 3), a similar note is added crediting the res- 
toration of: the passage, which is also not found either in the V. archetype or the 
alleged P. transcript, to C.!; (6) again, P. cites in Zp. Fam. iv, 14, from his Ms., 
a passage (ad Av. vi, 1, 12) which reads differently in the Medicean copy.? In 
short, the identity of these Medicean copies with the copies received from Milan 
is established almost beyond doubt or question. 

The paper concludes with the discussion of some other Italian Mss. of these 
letters and with a statement of some of the still unsolved problems connected 
with these Mss. of Cicero’s letters, as, for example, the difficulty of determining 
what codex or codices were made the basis of the text of the editiones principes 


1See Hofmann, Xrit. Appar. 2. Οἷς. Brief. an Att., Ὁ. 6. 
2 Viertel, Wiederaufindung von Cicero's Briefen durch Petrarca, Ὁ. 21. 
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(1470); of the letters ad 4/7, it could not have been exclusively cod. Afed. xviii., 
for that is, as is well known, incomplete, and there are considerable /ecunae in 
all other Mss. of these letters, which were at that time (1470) known. Finally 
some of the hard problems were stated that beset the path of the future editor of 
these letters, who attempts to untangle the complicated traditionary history of the 
Mss. and to present a recension of the text based on a critical examination and 
collation of original sources, 


Remarks were made by Professor F. D. Allen, and in reply by Dr. 
Leighton. 


7. Aninscribed Kotylos from Boeotia,' by Professor John C. Rolfe, 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The attention of the Society was called to a cup purchased by the writer in 
Kakosia, a village in Boeotia, on the site of the ancient Thisbe. The cup, which 
is 0.11 πὶ. high and 0.385 in circumference, bears an inscription incised on the 
upper rim, as follows: — 


Topylvids ἐμι ὁ κότυλος" καλὸς κ[αλ]. 
I am the kotylos of Gorginos; the beautiful cup of a beautiful owner. 


The letters are those of the Boeotian alphabet, and the inscription therefore 
belongs to a time previous to the introduction of the lonic alphabet into Boeotia. 
As Kirchoff (Studien, p. 143) tells us that the epichoric alphabet was still in use 
down to the time of Epaminondas, the cup may not be earlier than 360 B.c., but 
the general appearance of both vase and inscription suggests a much earlier date. 
The inscription forms a somewhat uncouth iambic trimeter, the most serious 
blemish being that in the anapaest in the second foot a polysyllabic word ends in 
the second part of the thesis. 

The name of the possessor on Greek vases is sometimes in the nominative, but 
usually in the genitive, the genitive being sometimes followed by εἰμί. In this 
inscription, however, we apparently have a unique way of expressing ownership, 
for Γοργίνιος does not appear to be a genitive, but a proper adjective in the nomi- 
native. As a genitive it could only come from a nominative in ες, us, or evs, any one 
of which would give a proper name wholly anomalous in its formation. As an 
adjective it would be formed from Γοργῖνος, which does not occur, it is true, but 
which would be quite regular in its formation. The use of the adjective avoids 
the. hiatus which the genitive would make, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the writer of the inscription preferred this way of avoiding it, to one which 
would have departed from the invariable order of the owner’s name at the 
beginning, followed directly by εἰμί. It is possible that the use of patronymic 
adjectives in Boeotian may have helped to suggest such a use of a proper adjec- 
tive. καλὸς καλοῦ Is unique in an inscription of this kind, but a similar expression 
occurs in the inscription on a kylix published in the ¥ 47. S. for 1885 (p. 373): 

φιλτός hut τᾶς καλᾶς ἃ κύλιχς ἃ ποικίλα. καλὸς καλός is not uncommon, but 
there is no trace of a final sigma. 


1 This paper, of which only a brief abstract is given, will be published in full, with 
illustrations, in Vol. 11 of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
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The inscription designates our cup as a kotylos, and therefore may be expected 
to throw light on the meaning of that word. Setting aside the inscriptions 
scratched on the feet of vases, which Schéne (Ueber einige cingeritale Inschr. 
griech. Thongefasse in Comm. in hon. Th. Mommsen) has shown cannot be 
relied on as designations of the vase on which they stand, there are in all eight 
Greek vases inscribed with their names. [Representations of seven of these (one 
appears never to have been represented) were shown and compared.] There are 
two kylixes, but one of them has not been represented, so that a comparison of 
the two is impossible. Two lekythoi, one from Cumae and one from Eboli, differ 
in all their details. Of three kotyloi, one may be set aside, as the inscription 
evidently refers not to the form, but to the capacity of the cup. The other two 
differ in all respects, one of them having the form universally accepted as that of 
the kantharos. 

The natural conclusion seems to be that these names were not designations of 
definite and fixed forms, but varied greatly even in neighboring places, for the two 
kotyloi are from neighboring towns in Boeotia (Thisbe and Thespiae) and may 
be of about the same date. 

The capacity of this kotylos does not correspond either with the Theban or 
with the Attic kotyle, so that the term kotylos, as applied to cups, did not always 
refer to their capacity. 


Remarks were made by Messrs. D’Ooge, Tarbell, Fowler, Lanman, 
F. D. Allen, Sachs, and Smyth. 


8. Sanctii Minerva and Early Spanish Philology, by Professor W. 
A. Merrill, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


There was no Spanish school, properly speaking. In the universities the main 
activity was in the civil and canon law; the mathematical and physical sciences 
were neglected, and philusophy was based on Aristotle and Saint Thomas. There 
was an occasional translator from the Latin classics; a few editions of classic 
authors were published, and now and then a work on archaeology and some poor 
grammars; but on the whole the survey is disappointing. 

The founder of classical learning was Antonio de Lebrixa, called Nebrissensis, 
born in 1444. His important work was the Introductiones Latinae, the first Latin 
grammar of note in Spain. His Latin lexicon is also noteworthy. Others schol- 
ars were Dryander, Villena, and in a way, Ximinez. Following Nebrissensis the 
greatest scholar was Ferdinand Nunnez, called Pincianus, who edited Seneca and 
Pomponius Mela and who wrote a Greek grammar. Mendoza, D’Acuna Cetina, 
Vergara, Barbosa, Chacon, Cerda, were scholars of note in the sixteenth century. 
The seventeenth century did not produce one name worthy of mention in classical 
philology, and the eighteenth and nineteenth appear to be similar in that respect. 

Francisco Sanchez was born in 1523 at Brozas, and Latinized his name to 
Sanctius Brocensis, and in 1554 became professor of Greek in the University of 
Salamanca. He edited Politian’s Sylvae, Virgil’s Bucolics, (Ovid's) Ibis, Gryphus of 
Ausonius, Persius, and H[orace’s Ars Poetica. His principal activity was in 
grammar. In 1562 he published ‘ Verae brevisque grammaticae Latinae insti- 
tutiones’; in 1581, the Arte para en breve saber Latin. His ‘ De auctoribus inter- 
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pretandis sive de exercitatione’ explains the principles of translation, and the 
Paradoxa, 1582, contained five dissertations on grammar. The Minerva was first 
published in 1587 at Salamanca, and last at Amsterdam in 1809, with numerous 
intervening editions. The book was intended to give the reasons for Latin, and 
its full title was Minerva seu de causis Linguae Latinae. The speaker then gave 
a synopsis of the work. Sanctius owed much to. Scaliger’s De linguae Latinae 
causis: he seems to have been familiar with the whole range of Latin literature, 
and with Aristotle and Plato. The ancient and recent grammarians he constantly 
cites. His scorn of the grammarians is ludicrous. Sanctius was modest in his 
way, yet at times disagrees with Livy and Cicero. He restricted grammar to the 
modern conception; and differentiated syntax and orthography from grammar 
proper. The treatment is affected by the prevailing scholasticism. His com- 
parative philology of Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic led him astray. The writer then 
discussed Sanctius’ special treatment of the parts of speech and syntax; and the 
emphasis put on ellipse and its use in explaining extravagant assertions of uni- 
formity were commented on. This principle of rigid uniformity is the chief cause 
of Sanctius’ errors. Latin grammar was to be an exact science. There were to 
be no exceptions to rules. Each word has its own meaning and one construction 
and no more. Every case has one function. Unius vocis unica semper est signi- 
ficatio. Appello ‘to land’ and appello ‘to call’ are the same, because you land a 
name on a person. 

The Minerva was slow in winning recognition, but its ultimate success was 
unmeasured. Haase thought that no one of Sanctius’ predecessors had done 
more for Latin grammar. Sir William Hamilton thought the study of the Minerva 
with the annotations of the editors was more profitable than that of Newton’s 
Principia. Sanctius’ influence in Spain and France is still predominant; his direct 
influence elsewhere has quite passed away. The present immediate value is small. 
Sanctius has collected a mass of raw material of peculiar and uncommon con- 
structions; and the book is useful as a work of reference to all engaged in gram- 
matical research, simply as providing matter for comparative study; but so far as 
Sanctius’ original design is concerned — to show the reason in Latin grammar — 
it is quite untrustworthy. The Latinity of the writer is good, and the book is not 
unreadable for its personal and psychological interest. 


g. The Order of Words in Greek, by Professor T. D. Goodell, of 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


After some remarks on the importance of the subject, the paper briefly char- 
acterized the work of others in this direction (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Kiihner, 
Short, Weil), giving special attention to the essay of Henri Weil on the Order of 
Words in ancient and modern languages, and endeavoring to indicate the value 
and the deficiencies of that book. Starting, then, from the principle that the order 
of words is the order in which the writer desired, for various reasons, to bring his 
ideas before the mind of the reader, the considerations which may affect the order 
were grouped under three heads, — syntactic, rhetorical, euphonte. 

In all languages order is to some extent a means of indicating the relations 
of syntax. But in Greek, owing to the freedom of order which results from full 
inflectional apparatus, the rhetorical purpose of the author in selecting a given 
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order requires especial notice. By numerous illustrations, some of them discussed 
at length, the following principle was reached: Within the limits of the clause 
(or rhetorical group), after satisfying the requirements of syntax, other things 
being equal, the logically more important precedes the logically less important; 
the order of words is the order of logical importance, emphasis being merely a 
certain form or degree of logical importance. It was shown that, so far as 
concerns emphasis, this is not wholly in agreement with English, French, and 
German usage, which is strongly inclined to place emphatic words last. But 
since order is merely one of many means of indicating importance, of course 
we must expect the above principle to be crossed frequently by other principles, 
the working of which may place an important or emphatic word later or last. 
Typical examples were discussed, particularly some in which Weil and Rehdantz- 
Blass have found illustrations of the emphasizing force of the final position. It 
was maintained that in all such instances either (1) the supposed emphasis on the 
last of the clause is not really to be found there, or (2) some other principle 
besides the mere fact of standing last accounts for the emphasis sufficiently. It 
was also taken into account that in unimpassioned discourse the order is often, 
within limits, indifferent, or determined by considerations of euphony. The effect 
of such considerations was treated more briefly, since we cannot be sure of our 
ground in following them out in detail, owing to the loss of the ancient pronun- 
ciation, and particularly to our ignorance with regard to the element of rhythm in 
the ancient reading of prose. 


Remarks on this paper were made by Messrs. D’Ooge, Ingraham, 
Wheeler, and Smyth, and in reply, by Professor Goodell. 


το. Continued Metaphor in Plato, by Dr. George B. Hussey, of 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


The author desires to withhold for the present the publication of the abstract of 
this paper. 


Remarks were made by Messrs. Wheeler, Lanman, Seymour, and 
in reply, by Doctor Hussey. 


11. A Tale of Thievery, Herodotus, II 121, by Professor L. H. 
Elwell, of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


The object of the paper was a comparison of some versions of the well-known 
tale narrated by Herodotus, the writer making no attempt to present all the 
material available, or to discuss the question of its origin and diffusion. The 
paper appended a list of references to various other versions of the tale. 

The four tales, which were given in full, are: 1. Egyptian, in Herodotus; 
2. Tibetan, No. 4 in Ralston’s Tibetan Tales; 3. Scotch, No. 17d in Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands; 4. Negro, No. 32 in Jones’s Negro Myths 
from the Georgia Coast. The synopsis of the four follows: — 
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aclors 


1. EGYPTIAN two sons of a builder 


' introductory 


king’s treasury built with a movable 


stone in its wall 


son sent to learn weaving of uncle 


son, resolving to be a thief, is ap- 


2. TIBETAN widow’s son and his 

uncle who is also a thief 
3. SCOTCH widow’s son and 

1. thief; 2. wright prenticed to the Black Rogue 
4. NEGRO coon, fox and rabbit ---....----------- 


2. drink at an inn 


preliminary theft 


nephew steals from uncle 1. leg of roasted hare; . 


steals wether, kid, and stot from herd; 3. hangs 
his master and robs the body 


results 

I. | brother caught in trap 

2. | weaver seized by peo- 
ple of the house 

3- | wright caught in hogs- 
head of pitch 

4. | coon caught in a steel 
trap 


| 
3. lad 1. steals nuts and money on Halloween; 2. 


beheading of 
brother by brother 
uncle by nephew 


wright by lad 


coon by fox 


as body ἐς carried past 


cut his foot with adze 


4. | coon’s daughter screams and _ faints, fox 


hastily cuts off his finger 


with threats 
I. | mother begs son to get the 
corpse 
2. 
3- 


4. | coon’s daughter begs fox — her 
husband — to get the corpse 


3. | wright’s wife screams, lad pretends to have 


main theft 
silver from king’s treas- 


ury 
break into a house 


butter and cheese from 
king’s storehouse 


chickens etc. from lion's 
bank 


dead body 


carried from town to town 
on soldiers’ spears 

carried through the street 
on a cart 


body 


hanged by a wall 


hanged by crossroads 
hanged on a tree 


remains on the cart at end 


of street 


stratagems used 


brother by trick of spilling wine intoxi- 


cates guards and secures corpse 

nephew as I. madman, embraces and 
moans over body; 2. carter, burns corpse; 
3. Brahman, makes soul-offerings; 4. Ka- 
palika, casts bones and ashes into Ganges 
lad seems trying to hide whiskey; guards 
take it from him and get drunk on it; 
lad gets body and buries it 


"corpse 


fox takes rum to guards, who drink them- 
selves drunk, then secures and buries the 
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to entice thief 


I. ei ---------. king sends daughter 
to a house 
2. ὑπ eee Oren em ——— king sends daughter 
to a garden 
3. | lad kills black pig sent | lad kills soldiers sent to | king has a feast and 
to root up corpse find who killed the pig ball 
4. ——S = ον ea ms 
thief escapes offer of 
1. | by trick of the dead ----«.........--- pardon and rich re- 
man’s hand ward 


2. | appearing as water- | appears as courtier in palace 
carrier, by threats of | at his son’s birthfeast, gives 


death false orders from the king 

3. | by marking twenty —_——__—___—_ king’s daughter and 
others in the same half the kingdom 
way 

4. 

thief thicf marries thief dies 

1. | reveals himself to king king’s daughter 

2. | in an assembly held for the pur- | king’s daughter, who —— 
pose is known by his son, who | receives one-half the 
gives him the wreath kingdom 


3. | is twice selected from among the | king’s daughter, and | by a fall from 
twenty and receives the apple | also receives one-half | the wall of a 
from the child the kingdom bridge 

4. | remains unknown Se 


Remarks were made by Doctor Gudeman, and by Professor Elwell 
in reply. 


The Association thereupon adjourned at 1 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President shortly before 
eight o’clock. Many ladies from Norwich were present. 


12. The so-called Medusa Ludovisi, by Dr. Julius Sachs of New 
York City. 


Among marble relief-busts of the Hellenistic period the Ludovisi-head occupies 
a singularly prominent position both because of its fine execution and the diff- 
culty of its interpretation. The view of Brunn, Dilthey, etc., tha? it is a Medusa, 
has met with little favor in other quarters. Schreiber’s close, technical study of 
the original has overthrown its character as a relief (the modern attachment of 
the disk is clearly established), and Furtwaengler, Friedrichs and Mrs. Mitchell, 
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who agree that in Greek sculpture the Medusa-head is a/ways presented en face, 
assume that the head is a fragment of a female statue of heroic proportions, re- 
cumbent in the pathos of an heroic death. They feel the tragic element in the 
expression of the countenance, but do not undertake an exact identification. With 
the aid of several enlarged photographs the attempt has been made in the present 
paper to establish for the head the name Penthesilea; a comparison with the 
Amazon-torso at Vienna reveals, notwithstanding the difference between archaic 
treatment and the elaboration of a later period, many points of resemblance; the 
eyes especially express in both works physical pain, tempered by the restraint of 
a noble soul. It is, however, not the same point in the progress of physical disso- 
lution that is indicated in the two heads; the Ludovisi-head marks a period, later 
by several stages, in the tragedy of Death. It must be assigned to the series of 
art-works which, according to Overbeck, illustrate the episode of Achilles’ victory 
over Penthesilea in the Aithiopis of Arktinos. The monuments, says Overbeck, 
enable us to trace all the successive stages in the catastrophe, as they must have 
been presented in the poetical narrative, all except the very last, which described 
Achilles tenderly placing the heroine’s body on the ground. From Quintus 
Smyrnaeus it is fair to infer that Achilles extolled the dead heroine in noble words 
of praise. 

This weighty and significant part of the episode, to which Overbeck could 
assign no monument, the present fragment seems to have illustrated, and with it 
the series seems aptly rounded out. The data available do not enable us to 
decide whether the subject was treated in a single figure or in a group. 


13. A Mythological Relic in our Funeral Rites, by Dr. Julius 
Goebel of New York City. 


There is practised in this country and in England a funeral rite, which I believe 
is a relic of Anglo-Saxon mythology. It is the custom of placing upon the coffin 
of a deceased elderly person a so-called ‘sheaf of wheat’ which, after the burial, 
is usually put upon the grave. Biblical reminiscences would of course suggest 
themselves first in order to explain this peculiar custom. I believe, however, that 
I am in the position to substitute another explanation and to show that at least 
a part of old Germanic heathenism has preserved itself among us, though few may 
be conscious of this fact. 

Scholars of Anglo-Saxon will remember the introductory verses to Beowulf, in 
which we are told how Scyld, the father of Beowulf, after having accomplished 
great deeds during his reign, dies and is placed in a ship surrounded by treasures 
and costly weapons. On this ship he departs into those unknown regions from 
which he had come as a young child. 

There can be no doubt that the story here related of Scyld is a part of the 
legend of Sceaf, as Kemble in his translation of Beowulf has before this observed, 
and Ten Brink and Miillenhoff later on sufficiently have proved. Comparing the 
account in Beowulf with various versions preserved in Latin, @he legend of Sceaf, 
the mythical king of the Anglo-Saxons, reads as follows: On a ship without a 
rudder a young helpless boy drifts ashore. He is asleep, resting on a sheaf (sceaf) 
and surrounded by weapons. Though unknown to the inhabitants of the country, 
they receive him hospitably and afterwards proclaim him their king. After a long 
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and glorious reign Sceaf dies, and by his vassals he is again taken into a ship as 
related in Beowulf and trusted to the waves. Nobody, however, knows whence 
be came or whither he is going. 

The custom of placing a sheaf upon the coffin of deceased older persons, which 
doubtless possesses the antiquity peculiar to such ceremonies, is, according to my 
epinion, a reminiscence of Anglo-Saxon funeral rites reflecting the veneration in 
which King Sceaf, whose name itself means sheaf, was held by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Upon a sheaf this great benefactor of the tribe had, when a boy, arrived from 
unknown regions, upon a sheaf he returns to those same heavenly regions after his 
death. And upon a sheaf as the sacred Symbol of Sceaf the dead are supposed 
to reach Sceaf’s realm, the Anglo-Saxon Walhalla, about which we unfortunately 
know hittle or nothing. If the sheaf were a symbol of Christian origin, it would 
be very strange why other nations should not have used it as such. The custom 
is, however, confined to that Germanic tribe which adored in King Sceaf one of 
its great deities. 

For it may now, according to the researches of Grimm, Miillenhoff, and others, 
be considered an established fact that the Sceafsaga, like the legend of the 
“ Schwanritter,” with which it is closely related, is of a purely mythical character. 

The story of the “ Schwanritter,’”’ which is known through the beautiful M. H. 
G. poem of Konrad von Wiirzburg, and through Grimm's excellent narrative in 
the ‘Deutsche Sagen,' presents essentially the same features as the legend of 
Sceaf. Since it has preserved, however, its mythical character in a much purer 
form than the Sceafsaga, we may penetrate through it to the common origin of 
both legends. ‘ 

Upon this common origin the excavations may probably throw light which 
some years ago were made near Housesteads, the old Borcovicium, in the northern 
part of England. Here excavations brought forth a stone covered with sculptures, 
and two Roman altars bearing Latin inscriptions. According to these inscriptions 
both altars were erected to Tuihanti, German citizens, who served in the Roman 
army and belonged to the Frisian legion. The altars were dedicated to their god 
of war called Thingsus. This god, who bears the name Mars, is represented on 
the third stone, which is of a semicircular form, as a warrior with helmet, shield, 
and spear, and accompanied by a swanlike bird. 

The Tuihanti which appear here were the inhabitants of the province Tuianti 
in Holland, as Scherer has proved in his excellent treatise on these inscriptions. 
It 1s therefore evident that the Frisians adored Mars Thingsus as their god of war. 
And since we know that Mars is the Latin name for the German Tivas, it is also 
clear that the Frisians, like all the Germanic tribes along the coast of the North 
Sea, including, of course, the Anglo-Saxons, recognized in Tivas Tingsaz their 
highest deity, who was a god of judgment as well as a god of war. 

The original home of the legend of the ‘Schwanritter’ is to be found among 
the Frisians, and it needs scarcely further proof that the ‘ Schwanritter ’ is identi- 
cal with the Mars Thingsus or Tivas Tingsaz who appears upon the Housestead 
inscriptions. 

The close relation of the Schwanritter legend and the Sceafsaga has been men- 
tioned before. They are, as various investigators have shown beyond doubt, 
different versions of the same myth, and we may therefore safely assume that 
King Sceaf is the Anglo-Saxon representative of the old Germanic God Tivas (the 
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Greek Zeus, the Indian Djaus) into whose kingdom of light those enter upon 
whose coffin and grave a sheaf, the sacred symbol of Sceaf-Tivas, has been placed. 


14. Homeric Wit and Humor, by Mr. W. Irving Hunt, of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


We may judge the literature of any period by the things at which it laughs; 
for a keen appreciation of the ludicrous side of life implies clear concepts. We 
must not look for too much wit and humor in Homer. The dignity and nobility 
of the epic forbid it. Stern sarcasm and bitter irony are far more common than 
humor and mirth. Irony and sarcasm are used (4) in mockery, (δ) in exulting 
over a fallen foe, and (2) in spurring on a friend. 

Irony is indicated or made stronger (4) by the use of intensive particles 
(4, θήν, δή), which make the ironical statement stronger, and so increase the 
irony; (6) by the use of weakening particles (πού, ποθί, κέν, cf. ὀΐω, ὀίομαι) 
which state as doubtful that which the speaker looks upon as certain; (¢) by the 
use of good words in a bad sense; (d@) by representing as the object of the action 
the very thing feared: “ Draw near, that you may die”; (¢) by contrast with 
serious words: ‘Go, fight Menelaus; but I advise you not to.” 

Homeric wit is objective, not subtle. The men in Homer laugh at the ugly 
Thersites, at the bald head of Odysseus, at Ajax with his mouth and nose full of 
mire. They failed to see absurdity in many things at which we should laugh. 
Humor is not wanting. A pun saves the life of Odysseus. The gods laugh at 
Ares and Aphrodite caught in the net of Hephaestus; and the suitors almost 
die with laughter at the fight between Odysseus and Irus. 

There is more humor in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; for the tone of the 
latter is sterner. 


15. Studies in the Vocabularies of the English Poets, by Professor 
F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


τ. Studies in the ratio of words derived from Anglo-Saxon to those from other 
languages. Such studies ar familiar. Tabls of the ratios in different authors ar 
in many books. It is, perhaps, the most effectiv kind of study to introduce begin- 
ners to original reserch. Ascertaining the ratio in a new author and explaining 
its relation to the ratios of other authors requires a good deal of original work, 
easy enuf and hard enuf for any one. 

2. Studies in the ratios of relational words to others. An examination of 
about two hundred and forty different authors and writings was made by Dr. 
J. A. Weisse, and made the basis of a report and tabls for fifty, in his “ Origin, 
Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Literature,’’ New York, 1879. 
Bishop Berkeley, it seems, gave in the poem examind the fewest relational words, 
the Bible the most (46,219 ands among them). 

ἃ. The authors, of whose works we hav concordances, can be plesantly examind 
in other ways. By collecting all the words addrest to the several senses, — the 
names of colors, of sounds, tastes, smells, etc..—-an image of the world as the 
author conceivd it may be bilt up. The “world of Beowulf” was described to 
the Association in 1882. The “worlds of Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson” 
wer now presented, and compared. 
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4. A study of the once-used words in Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, Pope, and 
Tennyson was presented to the Association in 1886. A study of oft-used words was 
now presented. A collection had been first made of the words in Shakespeare 
whose citations fil more than a column in Clarke’s concordance, and then of those 
in Milton and Tennyson having a proportionate number; then comparativ tabls 
of the words uzed oftenest, and of words having interesting meanings. Of these 
the following may serv as illustrations. The concordances of Shakespeare hav 
about 450,000 citations, those of Milton 75,000, of Tennyson 57,000. The tabl 
givs the number of times the five most frequent in each, and a few others, occur: — 


SHAKESPEARE, MILTON. TENNYSON, 
make 2813 - heaven 517 love 634 
man 2672 God 446 come 586 
love 2602 man 4181 man 553 
come 2592 high 287 die 420 
know 2174 earth 264 see 400 
come 2592 247 586 
die 1150 83 420 
earth 328 264 96 
God 1149 446 ΙΟΙ 
heaven 856 517 143 
high 292 287 20 
know 1798 253 327 
love 2602 144 634 
make 2823 159 73 
man 2672 381 556 
gentle 393 36 12 
gentleman 445 ο 7 
sweet 865 go 80 
heart 1083 103 388 
life 797 133 322 


5. The original elements of an author’s vocabulary may be collected for study 
by an examination of the “New English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” 
edited by Dr. Murray, or a similar work. An examination of this sort, made by 
a writer in the “ Nation,” No. 1158, seems to show that in the first two hundred 
pages of the dictionary a hundred and forty-six words ar first found in Shakespeare, 
either altogether or in some of their meanings: twelve hundred and forty pages 
are given to A and B. 

It has been suggested that studies of vocabularies may cover the whole ground 
of thought according to Max Miiller’s “ Science of Thought.” But our vocabu- 
laries would need enlargement for that. Ther ar many attributiv combinations 
of words, which ar in thought compound words, and should go in the vocabulary. 
Each proposition is a compound word in this sense, the representativ of a new 
judgment. So of each combination of propositions into a sentence, and of sentences 
into a paragraph, and paragraphs into a chapter. The full vocabulary should in- 
clude each proposition, each sentence, each paragraph, each chapter, each book, 
as 50 many compound words. 
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Remarks upon the paper were made by Professor D’Ooge. 
The Association adjourned to meet at 9.30 a.M., Thursday. 


NorRWICH, COonNn., July 10, 1890. 


At the appointed hour the President called the Association to 
order. 

The Committee on auditing the Treasurer’s report, Messrs. Allen 
and Nicolson, reported that upon examination they had found it to 
be correct. 

The Committee on nominating officers for the ensuing year, 
presented through its Chairman, Professor Seymour, the following 
nominations : — 


President, Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City. 

Vice-Presidents, Professor W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary and Curator, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee. 
Professor O. M. Fernald, of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Professor Elwell moved that for the additional members of the 
Executive Committee, the following names be substituted : — 


Professor E. B. Clapp, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Professor Τὶ D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


A ballot being taken, the list presented by Professor Seymour was 
found to have a majority of the votes cast. Professor Elwell there- 
upon moved that the names recommended by the Committee be 
elected. The motion was carried. 

The Committee on place of meeting reported through its Chairman, 
Professor D’Ooge, that invitations had been extended to the Associa- 
tion to hold the twenty-third annual session at Williamstown, Mass., 
Gloucester, Mass., and Princeton, N. J., and that the Committee 
recommended Princeton as the place of meeting in 1891. The report 
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was adopted. The next session of the Association will be held at the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, beginning July 7th, 1891. 

The Executive Committee which had been instracted at the Easton 
meeting in 1889, to consider the matter of effecting a union of meet- 
ings between the Modern Language Association and the Association, 
reported that they deemed any change in the time inadvisable. 


16. Gaius Rennius of Brundusium, by Professor F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Professor Allen spoke of the identity of Γάϊος Ad(ouwos Ῥέννιος Bpevrecivos 
mentioned in a decree of proxeny found at Dodona by Carapanos (Collitz No. 
1339), with the 2. Rammius of Livy 42, 17, and the 'Ερίννιος of Appian Mac. xi, 
7,—the man who asserted before the Roman Senate that King Perseus had 
endeavored to bribe him to poison the leading men of the Romans. 


17. Deliberative Questions, Indicative and Subjunctive, in Terence, 
by Mr. J. P. Deane, of Cornell University ; read by Professor W. G. 
Hale. 


The problem of the origin and force of the indicative deliberative question, 
and its relations to the subjunctive question, has not yet been satisfactorily treated. 
Most grammars fail to mention even the existence of the former construction. It 
is mainly in commentaries upon authors that one finds statements of the distinction 
between the two modes; and these statements do not bear examination. 

The present paper aims to test current opinions by applying them to examples 
in Terence. Excepting in the case of one opinion, it will not depart from this 
author; but, for him, the citations are intended to be exhaustive, so far as the 
indicative is concerned. 

1. Schmaltz, Lateinische Syntax, ὃ 35, says, “especially in archaic Latinity, 
but also in Catullus, in Cicero (in his earlier writings and in the letters to Atticus), 
in Virgil, and occasionally in later writers, we find the present indicative, an 
expression suitable to the familiar tone, in place of the dubitative subjunctive.” 
Freeman and Sloman take a similar view in calling gud ago “ colloquial” in 
Phorm. 447. 

The explanation (1) throws no light upon the history of the construction; nor 
(2) does the phrase “familiar tone” in the least suit the employment of it in the 
stately epic of Virgil. Familiarity is out of place, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the speech of a Turnus, an Aeneas, a Dido (Aen. 4, 534; 10, 675; 
It, 389; 12,637). Still less is it natural in 3, 367, where, in the words guae 
prima pericula vito, Aeneas is consulting a priest; while it is fairly inconceivable 
in the address to a god in 3, 88: 


Quem sequimur? quove ire iubes? ubi ponere sedes? 
Da, pater, augurium atque animis inlabere nostris. 


2. Zumpt, Latin Grammar, ὃ 530, says: “The subjunctive is used in all its 
tenses in independent sentences to express a doubtful question containing a nega-. 
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tive sense, e.g. guo cam? quo trem? The answer implied in all these cases is 
‘nowhere,’ and this is the negative sense of such questions; for in questions to 
which we expect an affirmative answer, the indicative is used.” 

If, in the last statement, Zumpt had the indicative of deliberation in mind, 
then his canon fails to meet the passage Phorm. 736-7: guid ago? .... aideo, 
maneo, dum haec quae loguitur cognosco? No subjunctive could express more 
doubt in the mind of the speaker than does this indicative. On the other hand, 
though the subjunctive question often does involve the idea of a negative answer, 
it may also be wholly free from such a suggestion, as in the disjunctive patia- 
nurne an narremus quoipiam, Ad. 336. 

3. In a note on tamne imus, Eun. 492, Papillon says: “A question is asked 
as to what is to be done instantly, and the present shows that the action, though 
grammatically future, is practically all but present.” 

This is a mere shifting of the difficulty, and involves a misconception of the 
true meaning of the mode and tense. A simple indicative question demands, for 
its answer, a simple indicative assertion of past, present, or expected future fact. 
But this question zamne tmeus is no more a question of future fact than of present 
fact. The meaning is, ave we fo g0 ---- ἃ question asking for an expression of the 
will of the person addressed. As might be expected, the editors who give this 
explanation do not notice at all the deliberative question in the future indicative 
in Eun. 837, probably looking upon it as a mere question of fact. 

4. In a note on Juvenal, 3, 296, 1% gua te guaero proseucha, Hardy, stating 
that he is quoting Madvig, Opuscula, 2, 40, says that “in Latin, where a question 
is asked of one’s self, the indicative is frequently used instead of the deliberative 
subjunctive.” 

But in this very case the speaker is addressing another person; and the same 
is true of conctdttur, 4, 130, for which Hardy, by a cross-reference, gives the 
same explanation. In Terence, indicative questions addressed to another may be 
seen in And. 315; Eun. 434, 811, 814, 1088; Phorm. 447, 812; Ad. 538. In the 
passage Phorm. 447,-in fact, it is after calling in lawyers for the very purpose of 
consultation that Demipho says, “ videtis guo in loco res hace stet: quid ago?” 

The explanation fails, on the other hand, to differentiate the construction from 
the subjunctive one, since in the latter the speaker often addresses himself, as in 
Heaut. 774; Phorm. 186. 

5. Ina note on Juvenal 3, 296 (see above), Pearson and Strong say, “in ask- 
ing a question, the present indicative is used when there is no doubt in the mind 
of the interrogator as to what the answer will be. “ Surely tf ts in a prayer-shop 
that I am to look for you?” cf. 4, 130, “ Quidnam igitur censes ? Conctditur ?” 
“Cut it up, no doubt?” But in Heaut. 343; Phorm. 447, 736, 1007; Eun. 811, 
1081, 1088; Ad. 538, guid ago and guid agimus express entire uncertainty as to 
the answer. And, if these do not satisfy one, the example already twice cited 
from Phorm. 736-7 is decisive. 

Explanations 3 and 5 go back to Madvig, Opusc. 2, 40, but incorrectly state 
his meaning. Hardy, in fact, by quoting only a part, practically sets up an entirely 
different canon. In his own grammar, however, 339, Anm. 2, a., Madvig himself 
exhibits a different attitude toward these present indicatives, saying that they are 
used “ where we might expect the future, when one asks one’s self what one must 
.think or do on the instant” (“jetzt gleich”). That part of the statement which 
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limits the use to questions concerning immediate action has been answered under 3. 
The part which limits questions asked of one’s self to the present, as against the 
future, may be answered by the citation of And. 612 and Hec. 516, in both of 
which cases the speaker uses the future indicative in soliloquy. | 

It is possible, however, that Madvig’s statement in the grammar is meant to be 
guarded. “Is used” (“steht”) may either mean “is sometimes used,” or is “reg- 
ularly used.” And the statement in the Opusc. is subject to a similar doubt. But 
to treat Madvig’s position in the light of all possibilities of interpretation would 
require a large collection of statistics from different periods of the literature, and 
we must content ourselves with presenting the indicative material from Terence 
alone, as a contribution toward that end, and as in itself sufficient to disprove most 
of the opinions now current. 

The passages are as follows : — 

Present indicative: And. 315, 497; Heaut. 343; Eun. 434, 492, 811, 814, 
1081, 1088; Phorm. 447, 736, 737, 812, 1007; Ad. 538. 

Future indicative: And. 453, 612; Heaut. 700; Eun. 837; Phorm. 536, 538, 
917; Hec. 516, 628, 668, 671, 672. In Heaut. 611, the present indicative is 
probably not deliberative; and the future might be doubted by some in Phorm. 
917, though the phraseology is closely similar to that of And. 613, where the sub- 
junctive is used. 

It is worth remarking that Wagner, Spengel, Dziatzko, and Meissner have no 
note on the construction in any of the places in which it occurs in Terence, 
except the passage And. 497, which both Spengel and Meissner take in another 
sense, viz., as meaning “ putasne me tibi hoc nunc credere” (Meissner). 

The commentators on Plautus make no distinctions essentially different from 
those which have been discussed above. __ 

The general result of our examination has been the conviction that no differ- 
ence of functions can be proved to exist between the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive in these questions. 

It remains to mention explanations proposed by Professor Hale for the future 
and present indicatives respectively. 

The deliberative subjunctive is the interrogative form corresponding to the 
subjunctive of command; or, more exactly speaking, the subjunctive of the 
expression of the will. In the first person singular, the independent expression of 
the will by the subjunctive still frequently occurs in Homer; but, even in him, 
a new way of expressing the same meaning has come in, viz., through the use of 
the future indicative. In the earliest Latin, the future indicative is already the 
regular form. But when “ xegado,” e.g., came to mean “I will deny,” “ segabon”’ 
(Ter. And. 612) would of course correspondingly come to have the power of 
meaning “shall I deny?” 

The explanation of the use of the present Professor Hale offers with less con- 
fidence, but in the belief that it is reasonable enough to be proposed for discussion. 

We are accustomed to think of the verb in Greek and Latin as having always 
possessed the complete development of apparatus which we find in the literature. 
Yet it can be shown that various forms, e.g. the future indicative and the imper- 
fect subjunctive, are of comparatively late origin. There must in all probability 
have been a time when that which finally came to be called the present indicative 
was the sole modal form existing, serving in a rude way to express all forces of 
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mode and tense, just as in Anglo-Saxon, e.g., it is actually found to be fulfilling 
the function of a future indicative. It isa reasonable proposition that some of the 
early uses of this primitive omni-modal and omni-temporal indicative may have 
survived into classical times alongside of more developed forms of expression. 
Certainly the Latin offers a striking number of constructions of the present indica- 
tive in which such an explanation would dispose of difficult anomalies, viz., con- 
ditions in a future sense (a very common construction; cf. the habitual use of the 
tense in modern English, as in Anglo-Saxon); clauses with dum alongside of 
subjunctive clauses; clauses with enteguam and priusqguam alongside of sub- 
junctive clauses; declarations exactly corresponding to indicative deliberative 
questions, seen in abundance in Plautus and Terence, and occasionally later, 
e.g., nil do= 7 won't give a thing, Phorm. 669; on sto= 7 won't stay, Trin. 
1059; on audio, Phorm. 486; son do, 669, non co, 893; non emo, leaut. 611; 
and, finally, the constructions of the present indicative which are the subject of 
our paper. 

Of course the use of the indicatives in these constructions may be a late 
growth, due to some decay of the linguistic feeling. No certain proof as between 
the two possibilities is likely to be found. Yet some presumption in favor of the 
one or the other might be afforded by an historical study of the corresponding 
constructions in the Germanic languages. 

If the explanation which regards the indicative as a survival is correct, then 
the indicative deliberative question differed from the subjunctive as an old- 
fashioned phrase, in common use, differs from the more habitual phrase. Such 
a view would make the use of the indicative seem natural, on the one hand, in 
the familiar style of Latin comedy and letter-writing, and, on the other, in the 
very different style of Virgil. 


Remarks were made by Professors Hale, Ashmore, Lanman, and 
Seymour. 


18. Plutarch’s Cicero, chapter 29, by Dr. A. Gudeman, of Johns 
Hopkins University." 


The first part of the paper is occupied with the proof that the codex Matriten- 
sis containing a number of Plutarch’s Lives, among them those of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, is altogether untrustworthy with regard to its proper names, and that it 
therefore does not deserve the high praise which its discoverer, the late Charles 
Graux (cf. Revue de philologie, V, 1), was disposed to bestow upon it. The truth 
of this assertion is established by an examination of the following undoubtedly 
corrupt readings: Vita Cic. ¢. 76. Kal κιλίου for Καιλίου; c. 47. καὶ fras for 
Kalnras; Comp. Cic. εἰ Dem.c. 1 Κεκιλίου for Καιλίου; Cic. ¢. 26. Ῥώμην for 
πόλιν (cf. Cic. ad fam. XVI, 11); vita Dem. ες. 5: Ἕρμιππος ὁ ποιητῆς (sic!) 
ον Ἕρμιππος; Dem c. 70. ὃ αὐτὸς Θεόφραστος for ὁ αὐτὸς φιλόσοφος; Dem. ¢. 27: 
Φωκίων (!) for Δημάδης; Dem c. 14: Θεόπομπος for Θεόφραστος. Hence it is 
concluded that the addition Ταραντίνου (c. 29 διὰ Θύλλου, [sic !] τινὸς Ταραντίνου) 


1 The article was printed in full in the October (1890) number of the American 
Journal of Philology. 
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found only in this Ms. is equally untenable, a supposition confirmed on internal 
grounds also. 

Having disposed of this interpolation, the author endeavors to show in the 
second part of his paper, that the true reading of the above passage is διὰ Κατύλ- 
Aov τινὸς and not διὰ Τύλλου, the corruption having been caused by a dittography. 
An original διακατύλλου first became διαιατύλλον, cand « in minuscle Mss. 
being indistinguishable in nine cases out of ten, the sense alone determining what 
letter was intended. But as Catullus was absolutely unknown throughout the 
Middle Ages, no scribe could possibly have recognized the proper reading, and 
naturally assuming the superfluous :a to be nothing but a common dittography, wrote 
διὰ Τύλλου. This had a perfect Roman ring to it, and accordingly became the 
reading of the archetypon from which all our Mss. are ultimately derived. 

But if the emendation here proposed recommends itself by its palzographical 
simplicity, it derives most weighty, and as it seems to me, irrefutable, confirmation 
from the context of the passage itself. And if this be conceded, we shall have 
secured for the fi7s¢ time direct testimony as to the identity of Lesbia and Clodia, 
which will effectually silence any doubts that may possibly still exist in regard to 
this famous controversy. 


Remarks were made by Professor Allen, and in reply by Dr. 
Gudeman. 


19. The origin of Greek nouns in evs, by Professor B. I. Wheeler, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


After reviewing the various unsatisfactory attempts that have been made to 
connect this important category of nouns with some cognate formation outside the 
Greek, viz., the attempts of Schleicher, Benfey, Leo Meyer, Wackernagel, and 
Prellwitz, the paper undertook to prove that it is derived from the Indo-European 
u-stems and represents forms of the stem which are preserved in certain of the 
oblique cases. The stem appears in the different gradations, ex, ox, 2, and it is 
those in δ and ¢z which form the basis of the nouns in -eds. 

The starting-point in the comparison is the coincidence of the vocative forms: 
cf. ἱππεῦ, Skr. suo, Lith. sundu. The peculiar contrast between nom. and 
vocat. in point of accent, ἱππεύς : ἱππεῦ is preserved in Lith. σὰς : σὰ. The 
Sanskrit preserves but a reminiscence of this vocative accent in the phenomenon 
of pluta, and in the form of the vocatives rajan, pitar, dgné, ¢dtro. 

The double form of the nominative -4s (Cypr., Arcad., Doric, Attic) and -evs 
cannot be derived from a common original, nor formed by analogy from a common 
model. The former is parallel to wdrpws and Πειθώ (vocat. Πειθοῖ) ; the latter may 
well have its source in the vocative. 

The nouns in -evs are almost exclusively names of persons, in which the vocative 
plays an important part: νομεύς, γραφεύς, χαλκεύς, πομπεύς, γραμματεύς, ᾿Αριστεύς, 
etc. They are all clip-names (Xoseformen) in form, and their meaning and 
application can be explained on no other basis; cf. Πρωτεύς : Πρωτοφάνης, ἱππεύς: 
ixroBdrns. Clip-names must, indeed, be thought of as nominatives developed 
from vocatives. The influence of the vocative upon the formation of the nomina- 
tive is seen in the accent of clip-names like “AyaOos, BdOus; cf. also Fuppiter for 
Diespiter, and Ἐανθῴ for Ξανθώ. 
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Of the original adjective value of the nouns in -evs, parallel to adjectives and 
nouns in -ός (Skr. ripus, payus, etc.), the Homeric usage affords traces; cf. 
τραπε(ῆες κύνες, ἄνδρες νομῆες, etc. 


Comments were made by Dr. Smyth, President Lanman, and Pro- 
fessor Wheeler. 


20. Dorpfeld’s Theory of the Greek Theatre, by W. Irving Hunt, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Remarks were made by Messrs. J. R. Wheeler, Tarbell, Allen, 
D’Ooge, Ashmore, and Hunt. 


21. Remarks on the Preliminary Report of the Committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science on the Spelling 
and Pronunciation of Chemical Terms, by Professor W. A. Merrill, of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio ; read by Professor F. A. March. 


In August, 1889, a committee of the chemical section of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, presented a report on the spelling and pronunciation of 
chemical terms. This report was printed, and at the request of the Committee, the 
attention of our Association was called to it, and copies of the report distributed. 
Criticism of the report was (and is now) invited; and copies can be obtained and 
remarks sent to Dr. James Lewis Howe, Louisville, Ky. Some points upon which 
the Committee especially desired comment were the pronunciation and spelling 
of: mo-no, a/ceto, ni/tro, nf’tro, i’so or i/so, ace'tic or acé’tic, valé/ric or ναϊε τὶς, 
racé/mic or race’mic, ace’tous, phds'phorous, sul/phurous, ni/ckelous, a’cetate; 
dropping of final ¢ in -¢de and pronouncing id, e.g., hydrid, oxid; acé/tylene; drop- 
ping of e in -ze, as chlorin, quinin, but retaining alkaline; dropping ¢ in indol, 
glycerol; micr6/meter (instrument), mi/crome”’ter (measure) ; quantiva!lence, m6- 
nova lent, alloy’, appara’tus, mdlecule, ole/fiant, n6méncla’’ture, radical. It was 
earnestly requested that the members of the Association would respond to this 
appeal, answers to which may be sent until July, 1891. 


Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and B. I. Wheeler. 
22. The German prefix en, by Dr. Otto Dietrich, of Milwaukee, 


Wis.; read by the Secretary. 


The author of this paper proposed that the suffix δρῶ so far from correspond- 
ing to accentuated anf in antwort (as held by Kluge, Paul, and others) arose 
from the older ex, when that inseparable prefix was followed by 7, 5, or ὦ (cf. for 
example, French fendre with fener). 


Remarks were made by Messrs. Smyth, B. I. Wheeler, and Seymour. 
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23. The Logical Value of the Homeric Caesura, by Professor 
T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Many American teachers seem to hold in the depths of their hearts views 
similar to those expressed by Hare in his attack on the great Bentley in 1726: 
In dimetiendis enim pedibus ac perpendendis syllabis consenescere, id, inquit 
Quintilianus, tum miseritumin minimis occupati est. Neqgue enim, qui se totumin 
hac cura consumpserit potiorthus vacabit. They intimate that the scansion of 
Greek verse is without meaning for us. And, as actually practised, this scansion 
is often without meaning or value. A student may divide into feet every verse of 
Homer without the slightest advantage, if the work is to go no further. The 
repetition of Homeric verses in a mechanical way, is valuable only as the repetition 
of sentences of Xenophon is useful, —in helping the memory to fix words and 
phrases, — unless the next step is taken, and accuracy of ictus combined with 
expression of the thought. Good scansion does not consist simply in putting the 
ictus on the right syllable. We must remember that all Greek poetry (down toa 
degenerate age) was made to be sung or recited, not to be read. Our ideal must 
be to listen to the Greek poem as the first hearers listened to it. This is true of 
the choral odes of tragedy and of the epinician odes of Pindar. Probably Pindar’s 
odes were easier of comprehension when heard than when read. The careful 
student sees many marks of connexion and emphasis clearly indicated by the 
verse. But in reading choral odes, two elements of the song — the music and the 
dance — have been lost, while in the Homeric poems the rhythm is clearly marked, 
and no melody or chorus has been lost. We can “render” the Iliad fully as 
well as the Oration on the Crown. In epic poetry, the “ written accent” (as we 
call it) was certainly disregarded in the composition of the verse; it can, then, 
have had comparatively little importance in the recitation of the poem. But who 
can give in due proportion the rhythm of Demosthenes and the word-accent as 
the orator himself gave it? 

Scholars have been slow to appreciate the niceties of Homeric verse. Only 
within a few years have the general philological public known and taught the two 
great tangible differences between Vergil’s verse and that of the Homeric poems, 
1.6. the predominance of the feminine caesura and of dactyls in Homer, and of 
the masculine caesura and of spondees in Vergil. The heavier swing of the Latin 
language was earlier understood than the difference of caesuras. Even the last 
elaborate work on classical metres, correcting one misstatement of the earlier edi- 
tion about the penthemimeral caesura as the prevailing verse-pause in Homer, 
yet allows this same error to stand in another paragraph on the same page! 

Gottfried Hermann, to whom is due the first scientific treatment of the heroic 
hexameter, enumerated the possible places for a caesura, and gave no special 
preference to any one, as regards its influence on the thought of the verse. Some 
later writers have held that the caesura was simply musical, and that it had no 
connexion with grammatical construction and required not the slightest pause in 
the sense. But the design of this paper is to show that the caesura of the third 
foot so commonly marks a musical “ rest’ (a break in the sense) or a musical 
“hold” (a lingering emphasis on the preceding word) as to make it an impor- 
tant aid to the interpretation of the poem. The poet himself calls attention tc 
the importance of this pause by allowing there the same freedom as at the close 
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of the verse, though he does not use this freedom so constantly. The fact is famil- 
iar that hiatus is allowed between the two short syllables of the third foot; and 
in a verse like ἐκ yap Ὀρέσταο Λ τίσις ἔσσεται ᾿Ατρεΐδαο a 40 it is simple and 
scientific to say that the slight pause after ’Opéorao fills up the apparent gap in 
the metre exactly as the slight pause at the close of the same verse allows an 
apparent trochee to take the place of a spondee. Such a pause necessarily 
throws emphasis upon the preceding word, ’Opéorao, and forms the first hint that 
this word is emphatic. But brief consideration shows the emphasis to be justified. 
Aegisthus flattered himself that now that Agamemnon was dead, and Menelaus — 
wandering no one knew where, he was safe. “Nay,” said Hermes, “for Orestes 
will inflict vengeance for his father.” 

Just as Homer tends to make the construction of each verse independent and 
complete in itself, so he inclines to make a slight break in the sense at the caesura. 
The first part of the verse is then likely to bear the burden of thought, and the 
second half-verse to contain the picturesque, poetic element. Many long sen- 
tences in Homer become downright prosaic when the first half-verses are read 
along together. Early verses of the Iliad afford an illustration. 


τὰ 6 γὰρ ἦλθε (A θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν 
λυσόμενός τε θύγατρα Λ φέρων τ᾽ ἀπερείσι᾽ ἄποινα, 
στέμμα τ᾽ ἔχων ἐν χερσὶν Λ ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος 

15 χρυσέῳ ἀνὰ σκήπτρ’», καὶ ἐλίσσετο πάντας ᾿Αχαιούς, 
᾿Ατρεΐδα δὲ μάλιστα /\ δύω κοσμήτορε λαὼν" 
“"Ατρεΐδαι τε καὶ ἄλλοι A ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί, 
ὑμῖν μὲν θεοὶ δοῖεν A ᾽ἾΟλύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες 
ἐκπέρσαι Πριάμοιο πόλιν, ἐὺ δ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ἱκέσθαι" 

20 παῖδα δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λύσαιτε Λ φίλην τά τ᾽ ἄποινα δέχεσθαι 
ἁζόμενοι Διὸς νίὸν ΔΛ. ἑκήβολον ᾿Απόλλωνα.᾽" 


In eight of these ten verses the second half-verse is unnecessary for the gram- 
matical construction, and in one of the two others, verse 15, the caesura is still 
marked. In verse 20, the pause is commonly made at the hephthemimeris, after 
φίλην, but the position shows clearly that this adjective is to be understood as in 
apposition with παῖδα, rather than in direct agreement with it: “My daughter 
release for me — my dear daughter — and receive the ransom.” Thus in verse 10, 
νοῦσον ἀνὰ στρατὺν dpoe Λ κακήν ὀλέκοντο δὲ λαοί, no one should hesitate to make 
the chief pause in the third foot, as usual; κακήν is added in close connexion with 
ὀλέκοντο δὲ λαοί, which explains it, exactly as verse 2, οὐλομένην, ἢ μυρί᾽ ᾿Αχαιοῖς 
ἄλγε᾽ ἔθηκεν, is added in apposition to μῆνιν. No one can fail to recognize the 
greater emphasis on οὐλομένην, the greater pathos of φίλην, in this order. In verse 
16, the usual punctuation falls after δύω, and to say that the rhythm of the verse 
would throw the numeral with κοσμήτορε would beg the question. But Zenodotos 
seems to have read ’Atpef8as, and probably construed δύω with the second half-verse. 
In some editions of the XVIth Century no punctuation is found in the verse, while 
in others the comma stands before δύω. To hold that the principal verse-pause 
must come where the comma stands, is an error, as is shown by verse 10, quoted 
above. We must also guard against too strong a prejudice in favor of the tra- 
ditional punctuation of Homer. Many commas in current editions are placed in 
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accordance with German rules of punctuation rather than English custom. In 
verse 17, ἄλλοι is usually connected immediately with the following, but a more 
Homeric phrasing is secured by making ἐνκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί in apposition with the 
first half-verse: “Ye sons of Atreus and ye others! Well-greaved Achaeans! ” 
So in verse 21, all would say that ἑκηβόλον was not to be construed with υἱόν, and 
that ἑκηβόλον ᾿Απόλλωνα is in apposition with Διὸς υἱόν. 

Not every page of the Homeric poems shows so constant breaks at the verse- 
pause as the one quoted above, but in many passages the caesura does a more 
important work in marking off what is ornamental, illustrative, and subordinate, 
in effecting and indicating contrasts, and in pointing out the true grammatical con- 
structibn. To express the force of this caesura in a translation is often difficult, but 
the neglect of it has cost the loss of much Homeric flavor in the best translations. 
For instance, not only amateurs like Chapman and Lord Derby, but even scholars 
like Merivale and Newman, fail to make the proper contrast at the beginning of 
the Twenty-second Book, though the caesura gives the key, and no one can doubt 
the correctness of the contrast, when once it is shown. 

In the Twenty-second Book of the Iliad, in which are found no so-called 
“ tags,” — a book in which no Greek hero but Achilles is even mentioned, and in 
which are no “ long-haired ᾽ or “ bronze-clad ” Achaeans or “ knightly Trojans,”— 
the second hemistich in nearly 150 verses out of 515 is not needed for grammatical 
construction, but is simply picturesque or pathetic. In the First Book of the 
Iliad are about 178 such verses, out of 611. An exact decision in the case of 
some lines is subjective and difficult. In the first seven hundred lines of Vergil’s 
Aeneid are less than one hundred such verses. 1.6. Vergil seems to have only 
about one-half as many of the picturesque additions in which rest so much that 
is characteristic of Homer’s poetry. Apollonius of Rhodes, Nonnus, and Musaeus 
seem to have fewer even than Vergil. In other words, the later poets abandoned 
the more simple, paratactic style of composition, and connected more closely the 
construction of succeeding verses. 


Remarks were made by Professor Lanman. 

Prof. F. A. March as chairman of the Committee on the Reform 
of English Spelling reported that the Committee had not met during 
the year, but that the members had authorized the Chairman to 
appear before the Committee on Printing of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and urge the use of amended spelling 
in the public documents. He urged that the public printer should 
be directed, whenever variant spellings of any word ar found in the 
current dictionaries, to use the form which accords with the joint 
action of the American Philological Association and the Philological 
Society in England. 

The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 

Professor George F. Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
withdrew a paper entitled “Semitic Etymologies in the Century 
Dictionary.” 
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The following paper was read by title only in the absence of its 
author : — 


24. The Negro Element in Fiction, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Several papers bearing upon “ Negro speech forms” have been read before 
this and similar associations. But the aim has generally been to set forth the 
peculiarities of Negro-English, with special reference to orthography, etymology, 
and occasionally, whén written signs would permit, to the sounds and intonations 
of said speech. In no instance has there been a close and accurate analysis of 
the same, either as to variety or the probable ground of difference. 

The “ Negro dialect” is not a symmetrical whole; nor does one set of speech 
forms represent the untutored Negro throughout the South. It varies in the 
several states, — in the mountain regions, on the highlands, and on the coast — 
more widely than that of the whites of those sections: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana have each a peculiar phraseology and into- 
nation. In many instances, it requires not only a difference in spelling, but as a 
matter of fact, a record of these forms is utterly impossible. This is due to indis- 
tinct enunciation, — the clipping and dropping of letters, vowels, and consonants. 
Examples of aphaeresis, metathesis, epithesis, prothesis, apocope, syncope, epen- 
thetic insertions, etc., etc., abound in Negro speech. 

The word exemp’men’ is almost untraceable, so different is it in etymology 
from the word for which it is used — “discernment.” Indeed, it has no ety- 
mology, though it is invariably employed by the most ignorant classes of the 
Southern blacks — especially those of the highlands —to express the idea of 
keenness of mental vision, or good judgment. Frequently catching a faint sound 
of a familiar word, the Negro coins a new word to suit his fancy, without regard 
to the law of verbal formation. Onomatopoeia unconsciously plays an important 
part in Negro speech. It helps him out of many difficulties, and enables him to 
express thoughts that otherwise would remain unexpressed. He hears a sound, 
or sees a sight, and makes a word to indicate the idea conveyed to his mind. It 
may be a meaningless term or a confused mass of meaningless expressions, yet it 
serves his purposes, and at once becomes a part of his vocabulary. Some forms 
of the Negro dialect have been traced to early English; but where the resem- 
blance is sufficient to justify this conclusion, it is accidental and not intentional. 
It is original and sae generis. Like the plantation melodies, it is the product of 
his own brain. 

The majority of fiction-writers ignore this altogether. It is dollars and tents 
with them. Philology and the philosophy of dialect go for naught. With an 
impossible hero and an unheard-of dialect, they venture to throw their literary 
wares upon the market for what they will bring in pennies. 

“Out de candle” in one section is “blow dem candal out” in another. 
“‘Brudder” in one is “ bruder”’ in another, “brer” in another, and “ bruffer ” in 
another. Sometimes we hear “ brodder.” 

“1 ez bin er wait fer yer” becomes “I bin er wait a fer yer.” 

“Kum er long mer seestahs an’ he’p ring dem chahmin’ (charming) bells” is 
in another locality “Kum lung me seestahs an’ he’p ring doze chahmin’ bells.” ! 


1 Lines from a Negro melody. 
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The point I wish to make is that it is absolutely incorrect to regard these 
speech forms as homogeneous either in orthography or orthoepy. 

Joel Chandler Harris, in his introduction to “ Nights with Uncle Remus,” gives 
us a very accurate list of a few of the quaint word forms found in “ Daddy Jack’s” 
limited vocabulary. I can vouch for their correctness, as I myself have frequently 
heard the same on the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia. 

These are some of the more prominent : — 


“Ber” = brother. “ Life ” = live, 
“Beer” = bear. “ Lil, lila”? = little. 
“Bittle” = victuals. “Lun” = learn. 
“Bret” |= breath. “Sem” = same. 

“ Churrah ” = splash. “Shum” = see them. 
“Dey” = there. “Tam” = time. 

“ Dey-dey ” = here. ‘““Tankee ” = thank you. 
“Enty” = aint he. “Tek” = take. 
“Gwan” = going. “Tink” = think, 
“Leaf” = leave. “Trute’”? = truth. 
“Way” = where. “Urrer” = other. 
“Vent” = isn’t. “T’row”’ = throw. 
“Wut” = what. “Yeddy” = hear. 
“rk” = he, she, it. “‘Turrer”’ = the other. 
“Ut” = earth. ; “Teer” = tear. 
“Ooua” = you, all of you. “Titter”’ = sister. 


Without a glossary it cannot well be understood. The letter 7 is almost invari- 
ably omitted where it should be used, and used where it should be omitted, as in 
“ cornder” for “ corner,” “ dorg” for “dog” and “ gorne” for “ gone.” 

B is generally substituted for v, and “very” becomes “ dery,” and “verse” 
“berse”, “vault,” “ bault”, “vat,” “bat”; “vex,” “ bex,” etc. 

Says “ Daddy Jack” in the story of “Old Grinny Granny Wolf,” ! “Ki! I bin 
want fer see you bery bahd. I bin-a tell you’ nunk Jeem’ how fine noung mahn 
you is. ’E ahx wey you no come fer shum. Fine b’y — fine b’y,” etc., etc. 

In this extract we have “nunk ” for “uncle”; “noung” for “young”; “b’y” 
for “ boy.” | 

Joel Chandler Harris, though more consistent than the average magazine writer 
in the use of dialectic forms, is not always correct. The Negro who says ais, dat, 
fer, ter, gwine, etc., etc., would hardly say you, in “wut mekky you do dis”; but 
“‘wut mekky yo’ or yer do dis,” etc., etc. 

Judge Tourgee’s characters in “ Bricks without Straw,” “ Fool’s Errand,” etc., 
etc., are far from real life so far as it relates to dialect. The same is true of 
Thomas Nelson Page, and others that I have recently examined. 

Some time ago a popular writer and novelist? in one of his publications held 
up the negro clergy by implication, both by expression and portraiture, in a typi- 
cal negro minister of his own making. The scene of this novel is laid in Charles- 
ton; but all who know the Charleston Negro know his tendency to a peculiar 
prolongation of the a-sound, which is neither our a in father nor its Italian sound, 


1 Nights with Uncle Remus, Ὁ. 322. 2 E. P. Roe, in Zhe Earth Tremdbled, 
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but rather a = ae as mae for “ma.” Here also we find the » inserted where it 
should be left out, and τὸ substituted for the v-sound as well as other peculiarities 
of dialect which Mr. Roe failed to bring out in his portraitures. : 

Other inconsistencies lie in the putting of “don’t” “doan,’” “don”; “ fore,” 
“foah,” “fo”; “think,” “tink,” “tunk”; “dat,” “that”; “the,” “de,” all in 
the mouth of the same individual, and that too in Charleston. 

The following isan example. Words enclosed in marks of parentheses are my 
own corrections : — 

‘““Now, frens,” resumed Mr. Birdsall, “this (dis) ’mergency of (uf) Miss Bug- 
gone’s health (helf) has (hab) been (ben) met in (en) de right human (humon) 
and (an’) scriptural (scriprel) spirit (speret). Frens and (an’) family (fambly) 
hab gathered roun’ de ’flicted one an’ hab paid dar (dah) respects (’spects) ter 
her usefulness (yoosefulniss) an’ value (vahlyer) an’ hab shown (shawn) her (or 
shawn ’er) becomin’ sympathy (sampatha). -Her own family (fambly) as is also 
(ahs ez alsah) becomin’ hab been (ben) first (fus) ter ease her (’er) up accordin’, 
first (fus) to (ter) the (de) law (lawah) of (uf) primigeneshureship. I knows 
dat dis is (ez) a long word, but (bot) long words of’en mean (means) a (er) heap, 
an’ dat-s why dey are (is) so (s-) long.” 

This outline sketch is sufficient to determine the object of this paper. 


Professor Elwell moved the following vote of thanks, which was 
unanimously adopted : — 


The American Philological Association desires to express and put on record its 
hearty thanks — 

1. To the Trustees of Norwich Free Academy for the use of their buildings for 
its meetings, and for affording access to the various collections contained in the 
Slater Memorial Hall; 

2. To the Local Committee of Arrangements and in particular to their efficient 
Secretary, Mr. H. W. Kent, for the admirable manner in which they have pro- 
moted the enjoyment of attending members; 

3. To Mr. and Mrs. William C. Lanman for the pleasant reception held at their 
residence, Tuesday evening, July 8th; 

4. To the Governors of the Kitemaug Association for the delightful hospitali- 
ties extended at their Clubhouse, Wednesday afternoon, July gth. 


The Secretary then called the attention of those members who had 
presented papers to the regulation of the Association, requiring the 
Secretary not to wait longer than the r5th of October of each year 
for the contributions to be incorporated in the yearly volume ; but to 
close up the Proceedings, as if the absent papers had not been 
presented. | 

The Association adjourned at 12.45 P.M. 
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Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 

Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenzeum Library. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 
Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y.: Astor Library. 
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New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia College. 
New York, N. Y.: Library of The College of the City of New York (Lexington 

Ave. and Twenty-third St.). 
New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich.: Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 
Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 
Springfheld, Mass.: City Library. 
Tokio, Japan: Library of Imperial University. 
University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va.: University Library. 
Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterbury, Conn.: Silas Bronson Library. 
Waterville, Me.: Colby University Library. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 
Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 

[Number of subscribing institutions, 62.] 


TO THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN SENT COMPLETE 
SETS (VOLUMES I.-XXI.) OF THE TRANSACTIONS, GRATIS. 


American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archzology, London. 

Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. etersburg. 
Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
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Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of KGnigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Tiibingen. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, Ὁ. Ὁ. 


[Number of foreign institutions, 36. } 
[Total, (361 + 62+ 36+1=) 460.] 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT. 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa- 
tion.” : 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE IJ. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual-fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 249 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. . 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published “ Proceedings” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “Transactions” give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 


1869-1870. — Volume I. 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ὅπως and 
ov μή. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. . 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 


Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume IZ. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872. — Volume 111. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word szch. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in dw. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874. — Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.¢ On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 81-86). 

Trumbull, J; Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the a aa and optatives modes in < 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D.: Φύσει or θέσει ---- natural or conventional ? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VL 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses fur completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 


1876. — Volume VII. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. ; 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On shad? and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On a supposed mutation between / and s. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877.— Volume VIIL. 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ὡς. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. : 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 


1878. — Volume IX. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Piato’s Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 


Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 


1879.— Volume X. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S.: Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination 2472. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece, 

Hall, 1. H.: The declensiun of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881.— Volume XII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, B. W.: History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -σὶς in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


1882.— Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884.— Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul. 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H.C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVI. 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W.: Relation of the Mpdedpo to the Πρυτάνεις in the Attic Βουλή. 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and ἡ in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 


1886.— Volume XVIL 


Tarbell, F. B.: Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J.: Notes on Homeric Zodlogy. 

Fowler, H. N.: The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds ὁ and # in English. 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 


Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887.— Volume XVIIL 


Allen, W. F.: The monetary crisis in Rome, A.D. 33. 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of Casar’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius, 
Clapp, E. B.: Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M.: On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and # in English. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 


1888.— Volume XIX. 


Allen, W. F.: The Zex Curiata de Imperio. 

Goebel, J.: On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J.: On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E.: The “Continued Allegory ” in the first book of the Fairy Queene. 
March, F. A.: Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P.: Register of new words. 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 


1889.— Volume XX. 


Smyth, H. W.: The vowel system of the Ionic dialect. 

Gudeman, A.: A new source in Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S.: Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S.: Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S.: Stressed vowels in A¢lfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of authors, and index of subjects, Vols. I.-XX. 


1890. --- Volume ΣΙ ΧΙ. 


Goodell, T. D.: The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, ΝΥ. I.: Homeric wit and humor. 

leighton, R. F.: The Medicean Mss. of Cicero’s letters. 
Whitney, W. D.: Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual session, Norwich, 1890. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are dis- 
tributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given to 
the authors for distribution. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year fox which 
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the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


The Transactions for 1869 and 1870 form Volume I. 


« “ “ 1871 form Volume II. 

6 ‘“ “« 1872 “ si ITI. 

“ « “« 1873“ ee IV. 

« 6 “ 1874 “ “ V. 

6 « « 1875 66 « VI. 

« “ “ 1876 “ τε VII. 

6 « “ 1897 “ τ VIII. 
66 « “ 1878 ε: “* ΙΧ. 
ξὲ « « 1879 66 66 X. 

( “6 “ 1880 “ a ΧΙ. 

rT; « “ 7881 ““ ed XII. 
rT ες “ 61882 ““ “e XIII. 
rT « “ 1882 “ δε ΧΙΝ. 
rT εἰ “ 1884 “ = XV. 

és rT « 1885 6 sy XVI. 
« “ “ 1886 “ as XVII. 
ε « “.χ88) “ “ne XVIII. 
ἢ oe 1888. XTX, 
« ( 66 1889 ae es XX. 

66 ( aes 1890 dd τ ΧΧΙ. 


The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV. 
and XX., for which $2.50 are charged. The first two volumes will 
not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents is made for the Index 
of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.-XX. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS FOR PusLic LIBRARIES 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XXI.) will 
be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at “Airty-fve dollars 
a set. 


It is especially appropriate that American Librarics should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholar- 
ship. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 


LATIN. 


The Allen and Greenough Series, including Grammar, 
illustrated Czesar with Vocabulary, illustrated Cicero with 
Vocabulary, illustrated Virgil with Vocabulary, and _illus- 
trated Ovid with Vocabulary; The Beginner’s Latin Book ; 
Collar’s Practical Latin Composition ; College Series of Latin 
Authors ; many texts with notes; Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology ; Remnants of Early Latin; Ginn & Company’s 


Classical Atlas; Lexicons; etc. 


GREEK. 


_The Goodwin and White Series, including Goodwin’s Gram- 
mar, White’s Lessons and Beginner's Greek Book, Goodwin 
and White’s Anabasis, Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses; Sey- 
mour’s Iliad with illustrated Vocabulary; College Series 
of Greek Authors; Classical Review; many texts with 


notes; etc. 


SANSKRIT AND AVESTAN. 
Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar; Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader 
with Vocabulary ; Perry’s Sanskrit Primer; Geldner’s Aves- 


ta; etc. 
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